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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


WHEN BOBBY COMES TO SCHOOL 

Teaching a child to read as soon as 
possible after he enters school is generally 
regarded as the most important step to 
take. The practice of certain of the more 
progressive public schools, however, is to 
stress instead the study of the child’s char- 
acter and needs. How widely these differ 
in children of about the same chronological 
age everyone now professes to know. 

By ‘‘study’’ is meant something more 
than the giving of a test or two. Some- 
thing of what a pupil can do in school may 
be learned by means of objective tests, but 
the degree of dependence upon them now 
commonly exhibited is not justified. Noth- 
ing but patient observation of the little 
one day by day over a considerable period 
—observation by a person competent to 
observe—can reveal what the school needs 
to know about him. His play, his modes 
of expression, his reactions to the behavior 
of other children, his way of meeting dif- 
ficulties, all of these are significant and 
cannot be learned in a day. 


Two suggestions are in point. The firs’ 


is that child study rather than teaching 
should be the chief purpose of the entering 
classes in a school. There should be no 
undue haste to launch the pupils upon a 
course through the grades. There should 
be time for a sorting process by means of 


which the children relatively mature may 
be distinguished from those immature. 
Some children should linger much longer 
in this preliminary stage than others. To 
call this ‘‘retardation’’ is absurd; it is in 
fact merely getting a good start. 

Ideally this preliminary period in school 
should fall before the age of six. Where 
there are proper facilities, four is none too 
soon. The experimenting now in progress 
in nursery schools that have the assistance 
of highly trained specialists will doubt- 
less add much to existing knowledge of 
what is best to do for children in this 
period. 

The second suggestion is that very thor- 
ough preparation is necessary for those 
who undertake such child study and child 
guidance as are here contemplated. Two 
years in a normal school will not suffice. 
School systems should set the minimum of 
professionl training for this work at four 
years beyond the high school. If those 
four years are actually devoted to mastery 
of the problems that the nursery school- 
kindergarten teacher should be able to 
solve, they should prove sufficient. But 
they must be filled with laboratory work, 
not with general reading and discussion, 
and they should, if possible, be succeeded 
by experience in centers in which child 
study is well done. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AS A SUPERVISOR 


FraNK W. Hvupsarp 
Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Supervision of instruction is a problem 
of keen professional interest. It is recog- 
nized as a prime responsibility of superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors; but 
its exact meaning, its management, its 
technics, and its measurement have proved 
elusive to all concerned. 

Supervision ordinarily refers to the pro- 
cedures used in the improvement of in- 
struction. That is to say, it includes both 
the devices (or tools) and the technics (or 
ways of employing the tools) of supervi- 
sion. The devices and the manipulation 
of the devices, taken together, constitute 
activities or procedures in improving the 
instruction. 

Under this definition, the giving of 
achievement tests which are recorded upon 
office cards and never related to classroom 
instruction cannot be considered as a su- 
pervisory activity. It might be considered 
administrative, or even clerical, but, un- 
less it is brought to the point where it 
results in improvement of the classroom 
instruction, it cannot be considered super- 
visory. 

In the same way, teacher-rating is a pro- 
cedure which may be classified in terms 
of its ultimate purpose. Rating scales 
which are merely filed cannot be considered 
as more than skilled clerical work. If the 
records are considered in promoting, de- 
moting, or otherwise changing the status 
of the teacher, the rating procedure may 
be considered an administrative device. 
Not until the rating is discussed with the 
teacher, and is used in improving the teach- 
er’s efficiency, can it be considered a super- 
visory procedure. 


Who should supervise? Originally, the 
supervisory technic, as exercised in our 
American elementary schools, was a right 
of the school committee. It usually con- 
sisted of an annual examination of the 
achievement of the pupils and a superficial 
inspection of the teacher’s skill. With 
the growth in the number and complexity 
of schools many cities employed superin- 
tendents to exercise the technical functions 
of school management and supervision. 

The development of the superintendency 
crowded the supervisory function into a 
portion of the superintendent’s total time. 
Certain phases of the supervision were in 
turn delegated to general supervisors or 
special supervisors attached to the super- 
intendent’s office. At the same time there 
was a movement among some superintend- 
ents to place greater supervisory authority 
upon elementary school principals. 

Difficulties arose between principals and 
supervisors because the administrative au- 
therity of the latter was not clearly defined. 
According to progressive theory, the spe- 
cial supervisor should exercise no admin- 
istrative authority. The replies of super- 
intendents to questionnaires indicate that 
in practice the principal is looked upon as 
primarily responsible for his school. Com- 
bining the above theory and practice, the 
special supervisor becomes a staff officer 
with advisory powers only. It is his fune- 
tion to improve instruction by assisting 
principals to supervise more skillfully. In 
Detroit the supervisors have become ad- 
visers of principals, students of curriculum 
research, and co-instructors of teachers 
under the principal’s direction. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AS SUPERVISOR 


Under the codperative system of super- 
vision the improvement of class instruction 
is a function of the superintendent, the 
supervisors, and the principals. The re- 
sponsibility for the improvement of in- 
struction in a particular building or group 
of buildings belongs to the principal. It is 
up to the principal to use his codperating 
supervisors and the facilities at his com- 
mand to meet the demands of supervision 
in his own school. 

How much time should be given to super- 
vision? Many principals find it helpful to 
know what proportion of their time should 
be given to the supervisory responsibilities. 
The numerous studies made in this field are 
suggestive, but should not be considered 
final. According to the Seventh Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, the practice of supervising prin- 
cipals approximates the following allot- 
ment: 





NIN 5 56s ks cued cen bweurs 34% 
MUMIOIMAVO 66.6. 0:5.0:05:0:400:002 30% 
Es, kine aaeuadrmnramaesinns 19% 
EE ee ee ee 4% 
INE 6 ia. nrdivin'ns esse sous 13% 

100% 


Under ideal conditions these same prin- 
cipals suggested the following average 
time allotment : 





CE bcnickhcaeensense 51% 
MGMTIBIPALEVO «.o.cc cc cccccce 25% 
PT $c dcekiseenkeneewene 6% 
IN ie oe ire cue oath 6% 
Miscellaneous ...........+000 12% 

100% 


The ideal division suggested above repre- 
sents an allotment under conditions which 
do not actually exist in school systems. 
Not until competent clerical help is pro- 
vided, useless reports eliminated, and ade- 
quate office facilities supplied will it be 
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possible for many principals to give half 
of their time to supervision. 

Meanwhile, the proposed time divisions 
should prove suggestive and helpful. By 
studying his own duties, each principal 
may determine whether he deviates seri- 
ously from the nation-wide average. The 
ideal distribution offers a standard toward 
which many principals should strive. 

The problem is still an open one. There 
is a need for further research in terms of 
school size, type of school organization, 
and the influence of local factors. Re- 
search committees of principals should 
make further investigations and applica- 
tions in terms of local conditions. 

The quality of the supervision? A study 
of the time allotted to supervision is con- 
cerned with the quantitative aspects of the 
principal’s supervision. Probably of even 
greater importance is a study of the quali- 
tative aspects or the relative value of the 
various supervisory procedures. 

In supervision there are mass activities 
and individual activities. Teachers’ meet- 
ings, group conferences, reading clubs, lec- 
tures, and similar devices, together with 
the ways in which these tools are used, 
may be considered as mass activities in 
supervision. On the other hand, the indi- 
vidual conference, the supervisory teacher 
rating, the recitation rating scale, and sim- 
ilar devices, together with their mode of 
application, may be considered as individ- 
ual activities in supervision. 

The two types of supervisory activities 
described above have a place among the 
working tools of the principal. It is his 
responsibility to be acquainted with all 
forms of these devices and to be skillful 
in their application, in accordance with 
the demands of the particular situation. 
Each teacher must be considered an indi- 
vidual, and the procedure of supervision 
must be adapted to her particular needs 
and personal qualities. In the use of the 
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mass type of procedure, the principal will 
find it necessary to make adaptations in 
terms of his school and faculty. It is this 
ability to adapt these working tools to the 
job at hand that distinguishes the skilled 
workman from his fellows. 

In a study reported in the Seventh Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, it was shown that many 
principals concentrate upon class observa- 
tion and teacher-rating as procedures in 
supervision. Another part of the study re- 
vealed the difficulty principals have in 
thinking concretely in regard to supervi- 
sory activities. Such facts indicate a 
routine in supervisory procedures which 
tends to restrict the effectiveness of the 
program. 

How may the principal’s supervision be 
improved? The following ways have been 
suggested to improve the quality and 
quantity of the principal’s supervision: 
(1) the study of the time allotment; (2) 
the budgeting of time; (3) the consulta- 
tion of other supervisors; (4) continuous 
professional study; (5) continuous re- 
search and experimentation; and (6) the 
development of an increasing belief in the 
importance of supervision. 

1. The study of the time allotment makes 
a principal face his job as never before. 
He may seriously ask himself these ques- 
tions: What are my primary responsibili- 
ties? Am I wasting time with petty de- 
tails? Couldn’t I delegate many duties to 
others? Am I failing to perform certain 
important functions? 

2. The budgeting of time should be based 
on a previous study of the time allotment. 
After the preliminary study, the principal 
increases his time to supervision in the 
proposed budget and purposely directs his 
activities to meet the obligation he has set 
up. This procedure has been used success- 
fully by principals in increasing the quan- 
titative allotment to supervision. 
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3. The consultation of other supervisors, 
such as the superintendent, the general 
supervisor, the special supervisors, and 
other principals, opens a source of informa- 
tion not always fully used. Often these 
persons hesitate about offering suggestions 
which their detached position has qualified 
them to make. It is a potential source of 
inspiration and suggestion, for a principal 
to know how other supervisors would im- 
prove the instruction of his school. Noth- 
ing should prevent the use of this profes. 
sional codperative procedure. 

4. In continuous professional study the 
principal has an opportunity to make up 
for the deficiencies of his preparation and 
to keep abreast of progressive development. 
Never before in the history of supervision 
have there been so many periodicals and 
books applicable to the everyday work of 
the principal. These are adaptable both to 
individual and to group study. 

5. In continuous research and experi- 
mentation the principal has an opportunity 
to make a contribution to the profession. 
Many technics of supervision need to be 
adapted to the particular school; new pro- 
cedures should be developed; and many 
supplementary problems of the elementary 
school demand solution. His own school 
offers the principal a laboratory where ex- 
periments may be studied under typical 
school conditions. 


6. In the increasing belief in the impor. | 
tance of supervision, the principal will find | 


the driving force for all of his work. The 
activities of supervision are less tangible 
than those’ of administration or teaching, 
but they are among the most important in 
the development of the principalship. A 
competent clerk can perform many of the 
administrative duties after a little train- 
ing, but supervision challenges the best 
thinking, the greatest patience, and high- 
est skill of the principal. In these most 
important activities of his office the prin- 
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TECHNIQUE OF THE LARGE-SCALE EXPERIMENT 


cipal finds the demand for technical skill 
which makes the position a professional one 
of the highest order. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE LARGE-SCALE EXPERIMENT 


Pavuu T. RANKIN 
Supervising Director of Research and Adjustment, Detroit Public Schools 


The extreme rarity of truly conclusive 
evidence on educational questions is both 
surprising and distressing to the person 
who has to act with reference to such ques- 
tions, and who wishes to do so in terms 
of the evidence. The superintendent who 
desires to operate scientifically, to make his 
decisions on the basis of proven facts, is 
too often unable to do so because experi- 
mental data are lacking. If, for example, 
he would choose between phonic and non- 
phonic methods of teaching beginning read- 
ing, he cannot find a conclusive answer to 
his question. He can find a number of 
experiments with more or less contradic- 
tory results; he may find some evidence 
that is indicative or ‘‘suggestive’’; but he 
cannot find decisive proof. The present 
paper has been written in the belief that 
the supervisor or director of instruction 
needs to engage part time in the activity of 
securing real evidence on some urgent 
problem. 

The control experiment is generally rec- 
ognized as the method for securing evi- 


dence regarding the comparative merits of 
different modes of action. The control 
experiment may be said to be a procedure 
for securing certain knowledge of the rela- 
tive effect of two or more factors by com- 
parison of changes in a group affected by 
one factor with the changes in the same 
or an equivalent group affected by the 
other factor. It is thus seen to be essen- 
tially a means of comparison. The great 
importance of the control experiment lies 
in this fact, for educational progress de- 
mands ever more effective methods and ma- 
terials, and they can be selected only by 
comparison with other methods and mate- 
rials. 

The control experiment may be described 
more completely as a device to determine 
the relative effects on equated groups in 
terms of specified bases of judgment, while 
holding other factors constant. An exam- 
ple would be the determination of the effect 
of training in cursive and manuscript 
writing on two matched classes in Grade 
IV, in terms of rate and quality of writ- 


* An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Cleveland, 


Ohio, February 27, 1929. 
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ing, attitude toward writing, and ability 
to see problems and plan solutions, while 
holding constant the training of teachers 
and the duration of the instructional 
period. 

If control experiments had been care- 
fully conducted on all questions of educa- 
tional method and materials, and if prac- 
tice had been changed to conform to the 
findings, we should be much nearer an edu- 
cational Utopia than we are at present. 
Actually many significant problems have 
not been attacked at all by the method of 
the control experiment, and others have 
been attacked imperfectly and inade- 
quately. 

The reasons for the rarity of conclusive 
evidence, in those cases where experimental 
studies have been made, are several. First, 
the experimental factors are often too 
vaguely defined. It is not always clear 
just what is the difference between the two 
techniques being compared. The absence 
of a description of the procedure to which 
the ‘‘control’’ group is subjected is par- 
ticularly common. Second, the other con- 
ditions are inadequately controlled. Suf- 
ficient care is not taken to insure that 
variations in the final product are due 
only to difference in the experimental fac- 
tors. Third, the bases for judgment, the 
eriteria for appraising the effects of the 
experimental factors, are usually incom- 
plete. Probably the objection most fre- 
quently raised to educational experiments 
is, ‘‘But you did not study changes in at- 
titudes and ideals; you observed only the 
changes in knowledges and skills.’’ Fourth, 
the measurement itself is imperfect; the 
tests are not sufficiently valid or reliable. 
Finally, significant experiments are all too 
rarely repeated. So much emphasis has 
been placed on ‘‘original’’ contributions in 
educational research that men hesitate to 
repeat the work of others in order to verify 
earlier conclusions. As a consequence, edu- 
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cational studies are infrequently checked 
by repetition. 

How can the situation be improved? One 
way, I am confident, is by the more fre. 
quent use of large-scale experiments. They 
have the advantage of representing better 
the situation to which the conclusions are 
to be applied. Other things being equal, 
it is self-evident that 5000 first-graders are 
more likely to be typical of first-graders 
generally than are 50. Also, the large-scale 
study stimulates a more careful definition 
of the experimental factors. It does this 
because in such an experiment the con- 
plete plans cannot be kept in one person’s 
mind, but must be written out in great 
detail for the guidance of the many peo- 
ple who share in the experiment. As a 
consequence, the precise distinction be- 
tween the experimental factors is made 
evident. Another advantage is the mini- 
mizing of the effect of minor variations in 
other factors. Although the assumption 
that ‘‘chance factors will average out’’ has 
undoubtedly been stressed to an unwar- 
ranted degree, yet there is considerable 
truth in it. Most important of all, the 
large-scale investigation really is a nun- 
ber of studies made at one time, and yields 
reliable conclusions for various groupings 
of subjects, such as bright, average, and 
dull pupils, as well as for the entire group. 

The steps in a carefully conducted con- 
trol experiment may be cited as follows: 
First, select and define the problem. See- 
ond, plan the solution. This should in- 
clude the steps of choosing the criteria 
and selecting the experimental groups. 
Third, execute the plan. Under this head 
it is needful to secure records of initial 
and final status, to define exactly the ex- 
perimental factors whose effects are to be 
compared, and to control or allow for the 
effects of other significant factors. Fourth, 
generalize. Organize and interpret the re 
sults; check by repetition of the experi- 
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ment; at the end arrive at a general state- 
ment which expresses the facts truthfully. 

I believe that this is the general pro- 
eedure in all comparative experiments, 
whether in education or elsewhere. Fur- 
ther, this technique is used in large-scale 
as well as in small-scale studies. The pro- 
cedure in each step will now be discussed 
somewhat and illustrated by reference to 
a large-scale study now in progress in De- 
troit, comparing various plans and degrees 
of individualization. 

A word about the experiment? as a 
whole may be apropos at this point. Six 
plans—the Dalton, the Winnetka, the De- 
troit, mass instruction, informal individu- 
alization, and vertical grouping—are being 
compared by the equivalent-group method. 
Each plan is being used in two (in one case 
three) elementary schools. A total of thir- 
teen schools and about 12,500 children are 
involved. The experiment is to run two 
years, from September 1928 to June 1930. 
The effectiveness of the various plans is 
to be judged on the basis of pupil develop- 
ment and of administrative feasibility. The 
measurement program includes from five 
to twenty-five tests (depending on grade) 
per pupil at the beginning and end of 
each year. 

The first step was given as the selection 
of the problem—to me an extremely im- 
portant step, and one to which appropriate 
attention is rarely given. I suggest sev- 
eral questions to be considered in choosing 
a problem for study. Is it important: does 
it need to be solved? Is it current: is it 
still unsolved, or is there a careful study 
reported in the literature? Is it feasible: 
can it be solved now under the existing 
circumstances and with the aids which are 
now available? Is it practicable: is it prob- 
able that the solution will be used to modify 
practice ? 


After the problem has been chosen, it 
should be stated as clearly and precisely 
as possible. The more specific the state- 
ment of a problem, the more probable is its 
satisfactory solution. For example, con- 
sider three degrees of definiteness in stat- 
ing the problem for the Detroit individuali- 
zation experiment. The first statement, an 
ambiguous one, was ‘‘a study of individu- 
alization.’’ The next statement, ‘‘the 
comparison of different degrees of indi- 
vidualization,’’ is better, but still is vague. 
The statement of the problem which was 
finally adopted is much more definite and 
helpful. It is as follows: ‘‘The comparison 
of the effects upon typical children under 
regular conditions in average Detroit 
schools and in terms of the Detroit objec- 
tives, of six plans or degrees of individuali- 
zation: Dalton, Winnetka, Detroit, Mass, 
Informal, and Vertical.’’ 

The formulation of the general plan is 
most easily accomplished if the investiga- 
tion works back from the desired final 
products to provide for gathering the data 
necessary to those final products. What 
are the possible conclusions? In this case 
they are such supposititious statements as 
these: ‘‘Highly individualized instruction 
is superior to mass instruction,’’—or vice 
versa. ‘‘The Dalton plan is very effective 
for dull pupils but not for bright ones,’’ or 
vice versa, and so on. What would con- 
stitute the evidence? That is, what data 
would one need to have in order to decide 
which ones of the hypothetically possible 
conclusions are true? Then, how secure 
this evidence? How organize the study to 
obtain these data? 

At this point one must choose between 
the extensive, large-scale experiment and 
the intensive, small-scale experiment. Shall 
one collect much information about a few 
subjects, or a little information about many 


* For a more complete description see Rankin, Paul T., ‘‘The Detroit Experiment in Individualized 


Instruction. ’’ 


Individual Instruction, I, No. 3, pp. 12-15, February, 1929. 
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subjects? Both types have advantages and 
disadvantages. This discussion is con- 
cerned primarily with the large-scale study. 

Also at this time choice must be made 
among the one-group, matched-group, and 
rotation types of experiments, on the basis 
of their suitableness to the purpose in 
mind. McCall, Good,* and others have 
discussed rather fully the matters to be 
considered in making this choice. 

The plan should include the selection of 
the criterion by which the effects of the 
experimental factors are to be judged. 
This criterion should be comprehensive: it 
should include all elements that are signifi- 
cant, and that are independent of each 
other. For example, reference may be 
made to a study of the effectiveness of a 
certain set of drill materials in algebra as 
compared with ‘‘regular’’ classroom teach- 
ing of the subject. The experimenter 
matched two classes in initial ability and 
taught one with the drill materials and one 
without. She planned originally to use 
only a test of ability with abstract exercises 
because this was the ability which the drill 
materials were designed specifically to de- 
velop. The experimenter was persuaded, 
however, to use also a test on word prob- 
lems where it was necessary to apply one’s 
ability with abstract processes. The re- 
sults were illuminating. The experimental 
class had a markedly larger growth in the 
abstract exercises, but this superiority was 
just about balanced by the superiority of 
the control classes in concrete problems. 
Had either test alone been used as the cri- 
terion, a clear-cut but false conclusion 
would have been reached. Since both tests 
were used, it was necessary to judge which 
test the more nearly approximated the 
goals aimed at in the course, and to evalu- 
ate the experimental materials in the light 
of this judgment. 
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Thus, in addition to planning an inclu- 
sive criterion, the investigator needs to 
provide a plan for weighting the various 
bases of judgment to produce a single con- 
posite. Some of these bases are of much 
greater significance than others: they 
should receive more weight in determining 
the total, final judgment. A summary 
judgment needs to be made. Plan A is 
judged to be better—or worse—than Plan 
B. It is suggested strongly that this 
weighting, on the basis of relative impor- 
tance and relative reliability, be accom- 
plished fairly early in the experiment 
before the results are available. 

The criteria adopted for the Detroit 
study were primarily the amount of pupil 
growth toward the general objectives of 
the schools as listed in the local courses of 
study, and secondarily the administrative 
feasibility and cost of each plan. The de- 
tailed weighting of the various measures of 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes which 
made up the primary criterion is still in 
the process of expression, as is the rela- 
tive weighting of the primary and second- 
ary criteria. 

The selection of the subjects on whom 
the experimental factors are to be tried is 
a matter of importance also. The first re | 
quirement for selection is that the subjects 
be a representative sampling of the popu- 
lation to which the conclusions are to be 
applied. Thus, if the purpose of a study is 
to select the best of several methods for 
general use in a city school system, the 
subjects should be chosen so that their 
central tendency and variability in every 
significant trait, such as intelligence or 
age, are the same as the central tendency 
and variability of the school population of 
the city, It is just here that many experi- 
ments are planned badly. Too frequently 
subjects are chosen who are evidently not 


* McCall, Wm. A., How to Experiment in Education. 


“Good, Carter V., How to Do Research in Education. 
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typical of the group to which the conclu- 
sions will be applied. 

In addition to being representative, each 
experimental group (the children on whom 
one experimental factor is being used) 
must be equated with each other group in 
the characteristics beyond experimental 
control. 

In the Detroit experiment the subjects 
are representative of, and the groups are 
matched in the following characteristics: 
intelligence, chronological age, school 
grade, quality of teaching, and type of 
school. The six pairs of schools were se- 
lected from among the middle third of 
Detroit schools when ranked in order of 
intelligence. All are platoon schools, be- 
cause that is the prevailing organization 
in Detroit. Each pair includes one twenty- 
four section school in a relatively modern 
building and one sixteen-section school in 
a relatively old building, again because 
these are representative conditions. 

Under execution of plans, the first step 
is to secure records of initial status of the 
subjects by measuring their standing in the 
traits adopted as criteria for judgment. It 
is usual also, though not essential at this 
particular time in a large-scale study, to 
measure the status of the subjects in all 
independent factors, such as intelligence, 
which affect significantly the growth of 
pupils in the eriterion traits. Great care 
should be exercised to insure that all the 
measurements are made under such condi- 
tions that they are comparable from school 
to school. 

In the Detroit experiment the initial 
status of the children in Grade VI, for 
illustration, was measured by twenty-two 
different tests of various types which re- 
quired 320 minutes of pupil time (Table 
I). Although the great majority of the 
tests were concerned with knowledges and 


skills, yet two character tests were in- 
cluded. 
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The next stage is to define and put into 
operation the experimental factors. This 
involves describing as objectively as pos- 
sible the differences that actually exist 
between these factors. It is not safe to 
assume that labeling experimental groups 
with the names of the experimental factors 
really affects the conduct of the groups. 
One must make sure that the experimental 
factors are operating as planned. It might 
be possible, for example, in the Detroit ex- 
periment to have little or no real difference 
between the so-called extreme individuali- 
zation method and the so-called mass in- 
struction method. If there were no real 
difference, it is conceivable that an out- 
sider observing the two classes might be 
uncertain which was the ‘‘highly individu- 
alized’’ class. 














TABLE I 
TESTING PROGRAM IN GRADE VI 

, Different | Minutes 

Subject tests required 
Arithmetic. ........... 4 70 
akakancaan awe 3 25 
ee 3 35 
See 4 60 
NR oslo odd sds ohare 4 70 
WN os cabkcaskasen 2 10 
eee 2 50 
22 320 











Not only should the experimenter en- 
deavor to describe objectively the experi- 
mental factors, but also he _ should 
determine the degree to which each factor 
actually approximates the ideal for that 
factor. Again referring to the comparison 
between extreme individualization and 
mass instruction, the extreme individuali- 
zation plan should be used in such a way 
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and to such an extent that a proponent of 
that procedure would be satisfied with its 
administration. Similarly a proponent of 
mass instruction should be satisfied with 
that plan when in actual operation. 

Objective description of the methods 
used and of the merit of their use is not 
easy. However, the suggestions in various 
chapters in Scientific Method in Supervi- 
sion, the Second Yearbook of this Depart- 
ment, should be very helpful here. 

The experimenter, besides defining the 
experimental factors, needs to control all 
other significant factors which may influ- 
ence the traits selected as criteria. This 
is another point at which experiments are 
frequently criticized. It is not easy to do, 
but must be essayed nevertheless. 

In the Detroit individualization experi- 
ment we have sought to control the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) the general school or- 
ganization; (2) the pupil programs aside 
from the classes in the experiment, such 
as their work in music, health education, 
newspaper, spelling bees, ete.; (3) the 
teaching load; (4) the special training 
given teachers through supervisory meet- 
ings, demonstration lessons and similar 
agencies; and (5) the stimulation of teach- 
ers and principals through visits, speeches, 
and reports. 

At the conclusion of the period in which 
the experimental factors have operated, 
records of final status must be secured in 
order to measure the progress of the pupils 
in the criterion traits. Ordinarily these 
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records consist of the scores on equivalent 
forms of the tests used at the beginning of 
the experiment. 


The task then is to organize and inter. | 


pret results. Usually the final matching 
of individuals and groups is not completed 
until this stage, because of the fact that so 
many subjects drop out during the time 
of the experiment. At this time, or later, 
one must make choice of the groupings for 
which the results are to be expressed. In 


the Detroit study we plan to formulate re. | 


sults separately for each grade and intel- 
ligence group, but not for each age or 
nationality group. The growths, from 
initial to final tests, of matched individuals 
and groups, are computed separately for 
each of the adopted groupings. Then the 
differences in the growths are computed 
between the experimental factors, and are 
combined in one criterion in accordance 
with the accepted scheme of weighting. 
These differences are then interpreted on 
the basis of their reliability and signif- 
eance. The outcome of this whole process 
of interpretation is a summary of con- 
clusions from the evidence and a set of 
recommendations for action. 

The final step is to modify subsequent 
practice in organization, administration, or 
instruction, on the basis of the conclusions 
reached. This step is vital. Only in the 
event that experimentation influences con- 


duct can the large-scale investigation, or | 


indeed any other type of investigation, be 
justified. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF TWO METHODS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


MartTHa WILLARD 
Liberty School, Ambridge, Pennsylvania 


The following experiment was tried in 
our school as a means of testing the value 
of two methods of instruction in history. 
The object of the experiment was to deter- 
mine whether a Daily Recitation Plan of 
Instruction or the Ambridge Plan of In- 
struction in sixth grade history is more 
effective. 

The sixth grade, at the time of the ex- 
periment, embodied 411 children grouped 
homogeneously into ten sections, nine of 
which were on a cycle. From these nine 
sections two classes, numbering 36 pupils 
each, were selected. These two classes con- 
tained boys and girls of 

1. Parallel ages. 

2. Equal ability in so far as intelligence 
and achievement tests (Illinois) and 
history credits attained in fifth grade 
could rate them so. 

3. Parallel training in fifth grade. 

The sixth grade lends itself to this type 
of experiment, as its subject matter does 
not depend particularly on any special 
previous training. 

The textbook used was Our Old World 
Background, by Beard and Bagley. The 
subject matter consisted of eight units of 
work taken from the first 208 pages. 

The experiment covered a period of four- 
teen weeks. During this time both classes 
had seventy meetings, each of thirty-five 
minutes’ duration, or, in other words, their 
total history instruction amounted to forty 
hours and fifty minutes. No books or 
papers were taken from the school. All 
work done and instruction given was in 


the classroom. At the end of each of the 
eight units, both classes took the same 
objective test. 

In Class One the Ambridge Plan of Pro- 
cedure was used. This is a contract or 
modified Dalton Plan of Instruction. It 
consists of an oral presentation by the 
teacher and a reading of the content by 
the pupil at the beginning of each partic- 
ular unit. Following this a mimeographed 
assimilation sheet on the material of the 
unit is placed in the hands of each pupil. 
As the child proceeds with his study he 
is daily checked by the teacher, who con- 
fers with him individually. Twice a week, 
or oftener, according to the nature of the 
material, each pupil is given a progress 
test, the purpose of which is to show him 
what facts he does not yet know, and what 
situations he does not yet understand. 
After such a check test his procedure is to 
study the as yet unmastered material. In 
addition he prepares an oral talk for reci- 
tation day on some phase of the unit inter- 
esting to him or on the unit as a whole. 
Finally, he is administered an objective 
test on the unit. 

In Class Two a Daily Recitation Pro- 
cedure was used. The first part of the 
period was used for recitation. The next 
day’s assignment took from one to two 
minutes, and the last half of the period 
was devoted to study. Each assignment 
was grouped around an average of three 
topies. Each pupil read all the material 
on the lesson but chose for special study 
one topic on which he preferred to talk. 
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Each lesson was introduced by having one 
or two pupils review the main facts of 
the previous day’s lesson. Then, the new 
topics were developed, and finally one or 
more pupils summed up the points for 
that particular day. Frequently Monday 
was used for socialized review. On this 
day the children had charge of the class, 
and for it each pupil prepared a list of 
five questions which he considered good. 

At the beginning of the experiment in 
September both classes, or the seventy-two 
children, were administered an objective 
test used as an exploratory test. The mate- 
rial for this test was taken from the eight 
units of the text to be covered in the four- 
teen weeks. In January, at the close of 
the experiment, this same test was again 
given without any previous comment or 
review but this time as a final semester 
test. 

The test of seventy-two points which was 
given both in September and in January 
follows. 


Parr I 


Place the one word which answers each ques- 
tion on the blank. 

What is America’s background? (1)........ 

What kind of an inheritance has America? 


Where did Christian faith arise? (3)........ 

Where were the primitive men known as 
Bushmen found? (4)........ 

Where are the pyramids? (5)........ 

What is the name of one of Rome’s greatest 
generals? (6)........ 

In what place were the “hanging gardens’? 


What people gave law and order to the 
WOPRKAT CID). c.ci6:0:00 

Who was the founder of Christianity? 
| ee 

In what part of the Bible is the history of 
the Jews? (12)........ 
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In what part of the Bible is the record of 
Christ’s life? (13)........ 

What age do you live in? (14)........ 

What century are you living in? (15)........ 

During the Middle Ages, who was the head 
of Western Christendom? (16)........ 

What was the language of the Medieval 
CERT (27 ecscsce.s 

Of what people was Mohammed leader? 
| eeerer 

What city was “queen of the Adriatic” dur- 
ing the Middle Ages? (19)....... 

In what year did the Turks take Constan- 
tinople? (20)........ 


Part II 


Fill in the blanks below so that they make 
complete, true statements. 


Dh. Rccsaewws discovered Mexico. 
Me: Aeka eed sailed around the world. 
e aewraene sailed to India and back. 
ae eee conquered Peru. 
Bis éasiiawa discovered the Mississippi River. 
Be sa caared named Cape of Good Hope. 
Ts bacenead discovered the St. Lawrence River. 
eee established the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. 
ee was a great Greek sculptor. 
MMe cissanae was the Roman god of war. 
Bebe 4 wkiniais was the Greek god of light and 
beauty. 
ee aekacsta spent his life in a monastery. 
Ben Sieinasae were leading men of Italy in the 
Middle Ages. 
ere wrote the Canterbury Tales. 
BS cccnmeas was called “The Navigator.” 
Beene: visited China and learned the 
habits of the Chinese. 
Ihe vseannad signed the Magna Carta. 
Ee aisaicdsee -was first absolute ruler of France. 
Part III 


Match each meaning in the second column 
with the right word in the first column. Do 
this by placing the correct number in each 
blank. 
ira acoreeiee background 1. A system of land- 

holding in the Mid- 

dle Ages. 





d 


al 
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ee origin 2. The title of an 
Egyptian emperor. 

awenee immigrant 3. The period in his- 
tory before writ- 
ing was known. 

Pinel prehistoric 4. Little countries of 
the ancient Greek 
peninsula. 

Peecsaui city states 5. The rule of many. 

See Old Stone Age 6. One who comes 
into a country to 
live. 

Rae democracy 7 A Roman who 
wrote history. 

Sacssibionie Pharaoh 8. The very begin- 
ning of anything. 

Ribeees feudalism 9. That which is back 
of anything. 

shintaws Caesar 10. An age of crude 
stone tools. 


Match each meaning in the second column 
with the right word in the first column. Do 
this by placing the correct number in the blank. 


kipesciwed spinning and 1. A Roman orator. 


weaving 

Leer Iron Age 2. A Roman doctor. 

paaneea aristocracy 3. Free and _ skilled 
workmen. 

Radiesse monarchy 4. An age of iron 
tools. 

polneiiede Cieero 5. Those who preach- 
ed the gospel to 
men. 

baeeawed Galen 6. The water - filled 
ditch around a 
castle. 

Repeaawie nobles 7. The two oldest in- 
dustries. 

jieheoas artisans 8. The rule of a few. 

Bais crave apostles 9. A class of wealthy 
and powerful land 
owners. 

esinene moat 10. A series of re- 
ligious wars. 

ee Crusades 11. The rule of one. 

Part IV 


Underscore the word or phrase in the paren- 
theses which makes each statement true. 
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- 1. The very first teachers and textbooks came 
from (Asia, Africa, North America, Eu- 
rope). 

2. Long, long ago electricity was known to the 
(Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Assyrians). 

3. Women were the first (hunters, warriors, 
clothiers, weapon makers). 

4. The women first tamed (dogs, cats, bears, 
lions). 

5. Art and literature were given to the world 
by the (Romans, Egyptians, Greeks, Baby- 
lonians). 

6. The English language is mixed with words 
from (one, two, three, many) tongues. 

7. The wisest of the ancients came to believe 
in (many gods, one god, two gods, several 
gods). 

8. Chronicles were records kept by (nuns, 
bishops, monks, popes). 

9. In the Middle Ages the main topic in lit- 
erature was (history, art, travel, religion). 

10. Paintings noted for color, form, and beauty 
were done by the artists of the (prehistoric 
period, ancient period, middle ages, modern 
times). 

11. The people who built many beautiful 
churches lived in the (prehistoric period, 
ancient period, middle ages, modern times). 

12. The Hanseatic League was formed by free 
cities of (France, Germany, Italy, Eng- 
land). 

13. Michael Angelo was an Italian (poet, orator, 
painter, doctor). 

One week later a subjective application 
test was administered to eack of the two 
classes. This test consisted of four history 
problems based on the content covered. 
Each solution or proof was written in para- 
graph form. Each paragraph was scored 
as to understanding, partial understand- 
ing, doubtful understanding, or failure. 
An adequate understanding of the four 
problems on the part of any pupil meant 
a score of twelve points for him. 

The following history problems were 
given: 

1. Imagine yourself talking to a person 

who knows nothing about primitive 
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REsvLts OF SEMESTER OBJECTIVE 
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TEST 








Method of Instruction 


Exploratory—September 12 


Final—January 5 





1. Ambridge Plan 


Median percentage of correct 
PORIONBOG «..6.0:5.5 6:5:0:00: 14% 


Median percentage of correct 
II os .asd a0 sas 77% 





2. Daily Recitation Plan 


Median percentage of correct 
POSPONGOS.....2. 0050008 15% 





Median percentage of correct 
reer 57% 








RESULTS OF SUBJECTIVE APPLICATION TEST 














Number of point , 
piney * | Number of points | Percentage 
Method of Instruction perfect adaptation a — 
for group y group y group 
Ambridge Plan—34 pupils present. ..... 408 253 62% 
Daily Recitation Plan—33 pupils present 396 209 53% 

















men. Write in a paragraph what you 

would tell this person about them 

and the prehistoric age. 

2. Just suppose you wished to film a 
movie called, ‘‘The Middle Ages.’’ 
Tell the happenings, persons, and 
things that you would have in it. 

3. Give some reasons to prove that the 
navigators, geographers, explorers, 
and conquerors about whom you have 
studied should have an important 
place in our history book. 

. Prove by writing a short paragraph 
that commerce, which began in the 
distant past, had something to do 
with America’s being discovered. 

In order to make a survey of the nine 
sixth grade groups and to determine the 
relation of the sections in the experiment 
to the sixth grade as a whole, the test of 


January fifth was administered also to 
the other seven classes of sixth grade with- 
out previous notice or review. During the 
fourteen weeks these groups had been 
under the Ambridge Plan of Instruction. 
The nine sixth grade groups are desig- 
nated by the letters from A to I inclusive. 
Section A rates as the one of the highest 
ability and Section I as the one of the 
lowest ability. During the time of experi- 
mentation, however, sections C and D were 
of parallel ability. Section D was under 
the Ambridge Plan of Instruction and See 
tion C was under the Daily Recitation 
Procedure. 


INFERENCES 


1. The attainment of the same median 
by Section A and Section D under 
the Ambridge Plan of Instruction is 
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——Graph of Medians of Correct Responses in survey 
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due to the greater interval between 
the points on the A papers from 18 
to 22. Both these sections received 
identical instruction. 

2. In this situation, which was controlled 
as far as possible, the low attainment 
of section C, under the Daily Reci- 
tation Plan of Instruction, is due to 
the ineffectiveness of the method. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this experiment the Ambridge Plan 
of Instruction secured better results as 
measured by objective tests and problem 
solutions. The results seem to favor the 
Ambridge Plan in that 

1. It produces a greater degree of assim- 

ilation. 

2. It produces better adaptation. 


READING METHODS IN PENNSYLVANIA FIRST GRADES 


J. C. SEEGERS 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


During the 1927-28 school term, under 
the direction of the Research Service of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associ- 
ation, an attempt was made to study the 
results obtained in primary reading under 
the many different systems in use in the 
“ ate. 

The final figures of the study used re- 
ports from 2335 children, representing first 
grades enrolling some 2700. These grades 
were widely distributed in the State, and 
included rural and city schools. At the 
beginning of the semester a reading test 
and an intelligence test were administered, 
and a reading test was given at the sem- 
ester end, late in January or early in Feb- 
ruary. The tests were, with very few 
exceptions, administered by supervisory of- 
ficers. The scores used here are confined 
to the intelligence test scores, and to the 
Pressey First Grade Reading Test scores 
obtained at the semester end. 

In addition to test scores, a great deal 
of information was secured from teachers, 
on blanks furnished them, in regard to the 
teaching methods, the pupil personnel, time 
allotments, and similar material. 

Table I shows the average scores 
achieved by several classes enrolled in the 


survey, and the numbers of children re- 
ported upon in the several instances. In- 
asmuch aS a mass measure was desired, 
the average is used throughout. 

The Pressey scores range from 0 to 40. 
The left-hand column of Table I indicates 
the scores, on a two-point scale. The sec- 
ond column shows the number of classes 
attaining the score opposite, and the third 
column shows the number of children re- 
ported upon in those classes. This table 
is given so that it may be used compara- 
tively when scores are referred to. 

In Table II the first column again shows 
Pressey scores. The succeeding columns 
indicate the amount of time given to 
phonies, and the figures in these columns 
indicate the number of classes, at the in- 
dicated score levels, which devoted the time 
to reading stated at the head of the column. 
Column 2, labelled ‘‘Ind.,’’ includes all 
classes in which there was no specified 
period for reading. ‘‘Ind.’’ signifies ‘‘In- 
definite.’’ Table III supplies similar in- 
formation in regard to time allotted for 
phonies. ‘‘Reading,’’ in Table II, is used 
in a restricted sense to mean ‘‘reading as 
such,’? and does not include activities 
centered around reading. 
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TABLE I 
Pressey Score | No. Classes | No. Children || Pressey Score | No. Classes | No. Children 

39-40 2 45 19-20 7 196 
37-38 17-18 5 145 
35-36 7 176 15-16 3 80 
33-34 6 155 13-14 1 32 
31-32 3 85 11-12 3 86 
29-30 8 228 9-10 2 29 
27-28 13 366 7-8 1 16 
25-26 9 303 5-6 2 73 
23-24 3 75 3-4 1 37 
21-22 7 208 

TABLE II 

Time, MINUTES PER WEEK, GIVEN TO READING 
100 or | 101 to | 151 to | 201 to | 251 to | 301 to | 351 to | 500 to 

Beore Ind. | Tess | 150 | 200 | 250 | 300 | 350 | 400 | 550 | °° 
38-39 2 
36-37 3 1 1 1 1 
34-35 1 1 
32-33 1 1 
30-31 5 1 2 1 
28-29 3 2 1 2 
26-27 3 2 3 1 1 
24-25 1 3 1 : 
22-23 1 1 
20-21 3 1 1 2 1 
18-19 1 1 2 1 1 
16-17 1 
14-15 2 2 1 
0-14 3 1 1 2 1 1 1 






































The most remarkable feature of the fig- 
ures shown in Table II lies in the enormous 
variation, without correspondingly appar- 
ent gain in test score averages. Of course, 
the Pressey test measures only word and 
sentence recognition ability, and the chance 
of accurate measurement is always more 


or less minimized in dealing with a first 
grade, because of the immaturity of the 
children ; but even after making allowances 
for the immaturity and admitting that 
many other abilities are involved in read- 
ing than are measured by the test, it seems 
difficult to justify the longer periods. 
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TABLE III 


Time, MINUTES PER WEEK, GIVEN TO PHONICS 






































Score Ind. 0-24 25-50 51-75 76-100 150 375 
38-9 1 1 
36-7 4 2 1 
34-5 1 1 
32-3 2 
30-1 7 1 1 
28-9 3 1 3 1 1 
26-7 5 3 1 1 
24-5 1 : 1 3 
22-3 1 1 1 
20-1 1 3 1 1 
18-19 4 1 1 
16-7 
0-15 9 1 1 2 1 
Table III, read similarly to Table II, in- the Pressey score level opposite. The first 


dicates the amount of time given to phonics. 

Here again, there is strong indication of 
the operation of the law of diminishing 
returns. Many of the classes reported in 
the ‘‘Indefinite’’ column had no specified 
phonics work, as such, at all, as Table IV 
will show. The table indicates clearly 
enough that a satisfactory score on the 
Pressey test, at least, can be obtained with- 
out overmuch time devoted to phonics. 

Table IV attempts to assemble informa- 
tion in regard to the general methods used 
by the teachers, according to the reports 
found on the blanks returned by them. 
Manifestly, it is difficult to reduce a de- 
scription of method to such concise and 
general terms with invariable accuracy. 
The tabulation is confined also to relatively 
few items. 

The first column is the average score 
column. The next four columns represent 
different types of phonics teaching, and 
the figures represent the number of classes, 
taught by the method indicated, achieving 


column implies the usual drill work 
method, the second lists classes in which 
phonics was taught according to individv- 
ally demonstrated need; the third lists 
classes in which there was no instruction 
in phonies as such, but in which phonics 
materials were presented incidentally. 
The second group of columns, under the 
general heading of ‘‘Silent Reading,’’ in- 
dicates the general extent to which classes 
achieving the designated Pressey averages 
were given exercises in and opportunity 
for silent reading. The last group of col- 
umns shows the number of classes at the 
designated score levels there were to pre 
primer materials through words, sentences, 
or units larger than sentences, respectively. 
The figures seem to indicate a certain 
benefit derived from silent reading, and 
indicate that the sentence type of pre- 
primer material possessed some slight ad- 
vantage. It seems clear that drill in phonies 
is not necessary in order to secure a high 
average score on the Pressey test. This 
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TABLE IV 
Phonics Method Silent Reading Pre-Primer 
Score None None or _ 
Drill Ind. as Much | Some | Very | Words | Sent. 9 
Such Little 

38-9 1 1 1 
36-7 7 1 1 5 3 1 2 6 1 
34-5 iy 1 1 
32-3 2 2 2 2 1 3 
30-1 5 4 5 2 2 1 5 3 
28-9 7 2 3 3 3 4 2 -- 
26-7 7 3 3 3 4 4 4 2 
24-5 5 1 1 3 4 2 3 2 
22-3 2 1 4 1 2 1 
20-1 5 3 1 2 3 2 3 3 
18-19 5 3 1 4 3 2 3 2 
16-7 1 1 1 
14-5 1 3 3 1 1 2 1 
12-3 1 1 1 

10-11 1 1 1 1 1 ! 

0-10 6 1 1 3 3 2 3 
































tends to reinforce the implications of Table 
III. 

In the fall, each class was given a 
primary intelligence test, most classes using 
the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental 
Test, although a few used the Pressey 
Primary Classification Test, and I.Q.’s 
were computed on these bases. For the 
sake of tabulation, the children were 
divided into three groups: those with 
I.Q.’s of 115 or over, called, for the sake 
of classification purposes, ‘‘Bright’’; those 
with I.Q.’s of 85 or less, called ‘‘Dull’’; 
and the others, called ‘‘ Average.’’ In one 
of the tabulations, the average Pressey 
scores were determined for the ‘‘Bright’’ 
and ‘‘Dull’’ groups, and for all. Table V 
shows the quartile distribution for each 
group. This was also computed for chil- 
dren with mental age under 66 months. 


The table shows clearly the relationship 
between the two measurements. The men- 
tal measurement was made in October, the 
reading test given in January or February. 
Again granting the partial measurement 
effected by the test, it seems clear that 
there is great range of ability, and that at 
least part of that variation can be deter- 
mined by means of a group test of intelli- 
gence given early in the school year. 

Teachers were asked if they divided the 
classes into sections, and replies indicated 
that all but nine did and that three of 
those nine taught mixed grades. The others 
divided the classes into from two to eight 
sections. No undivided class reached high 
levels, the median achievement for such 
classes being 21. No apparent advantage 
resulted from dividing the class into more 
than three sections. 
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TABLE V 
iain 25% at Pressey | 50% at Pressey | 75% at Pressey | Total No. in 
P Score Level Score Level Score Level Group 
MM Soshia dis Sa cain cio aee 19-20 25-26 29-30 2335 
ER ee reer ree 31-32 33-34 3940 267 
MBG aicen nama 13-14 15-16 21-22 698 
M.A. under 66 Months....... 9-10 15-16 21-22 704 

















Teachers were then asked if, after having 
divided the classes, they used different 
methods or expected different achievement 
levels in the several sections. Forty-six 
reported that they differentiated the work 
only in extent; twenty that they differen- 
tiated both in extent and in type of work; 
fourteen said they did the same work with 
all sections and only seven teachers said 
they did not attempt to teach all first 
grade children, regardless of mentality, 
maturity, or any other factors, to read. 
Table V suggests that the lack of differen- 
tiation and the inattention to the degree of 
reading readiness present in children re- 
ported may lead to serious loss of time and 
discouragement on the part of pupils and 
teachers alike. 

The figures presented herein seem to 
point, in general, to the following facts 
indicated, or questions raised: 

1. There is a degree of variance in prac- 
tice which suggests quite clearly a waste of 
time on the part of certain systems. 

2. There is a manifest difference in the 
abilities of pupils which seems to call for 
differentiation in methods and in demands. 

3. Inordinately long periods allotted 
either to reading as such or to phonics seem 
unjustifiable. 

4. The practice of many teachers in sec- 


tioning without differentiating the work 
seems highly questionable. 

5. There is a public demand, tacit or ex- 
pressed, in most quarters to the effect that 
all first grade children learn how to read. 
This demand seems reflected in these fig- 
ures, and also unjustified by them. 

6. The range of scores indicates the pos- 
sibility of a contribution from each of 
several methods or systems, and the need 
of scrutinizing each carefully in an effort 
to determine when the law of diminishing 
returns begins to operate. 

7. The time allotments suggest that at 
least some systems devote the whole school 
day to the three R’s and particularly, in 
the first grade, to reading. This raises the 
question as to the advisability of devoting 
a considerable portion of the time to expe- 
riences of a different type, especially in the 
light of the fact that the longer time allot- 
ments do not seem to produce superior re- 
sults in reading scores. 

8. It should be pointed out that the 
scores for the bright groups, which are 
average scores, would be higher if the score 
level of the test were higher in its maxi- 
mum, which many of these children at- 
tained. The difference between the bright 
and dull groups is even greater than the 
figures suggest it to be. 
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9. The semester end Pressey norm, ac- 
cording to the instruction sheet, is 21. 
These figures suggest the desirability of a 
revision of that norm. 

10. The figures question rather sharply 
the desirability of long periods devoted to 
phonies drill. 

11. No one commercial ‘‘System’’ dem- 
onstrated marked superiority or marked 
inferiority. Classes using each ‘‘System’’ 
reported are at various achievement levels 
tabulated in Table I. 

12. The figures seem to reiterate the well 
known but less frequently acted upon 


truth that reading is a complicated process, 
involving many abilities and skills, hence 
demanding many activities. It seems at 
least likely that the reason that variant 
methods produce results such as the figures 
herein presented show is, at least partly, 
that each of the methods or ‘‘Systems’’ is 
partially effective; that no one of them is 
totally effective; consequently each boasts 
of advantages and demonstrates some of 
them, as each manifests weaknesses. It is 
at least questionable that a single class in- 
cluded in the report realized its potential- 
ities, and for that reason. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL HONOR ROLL 


H. C. WEGNER 
Superintendent of Schools, Waupun, Wisconsin 


Honor rolls, as many schools are deter- 
mining them, are based largely upon schol- 
arship. The pupil whose scholastic average 
excels that of his fellow students attains 
the distinction of being listed on the school 
honor roll for a given term, semester, or 
year. Planned in such a way upon such 
a basis, relatively few pupils can hope to 
achieve such distinction. The average 
pupil looks upon such requirements as an 
unattainable goal. The stimulus, if any 
exists, for honest effort and work as well 
as for those qualities that make for build- 
ing of character apparently is lacking 
under such conditions. <A relatively few 
of the self-assumed school intelligentia hold 
the coveted position on the honor roll, and 
the only change likely to occur is a slight 
shifting of positions among the limited 
membership. . 

The question naturally arises, what 
qualities, characteristics, and achievements 
Should be used to determine such member- 


ship? In what way or ways can qualifica- 
tions be planned so as to overcome some 
of these evident objections? With these 
problems in mind, a new plan has been 
tried and is being found to meet the objec- 
tions of the old and the objectives of the 
new. The project in brief is as follows: 


Objectives: 


1. To stimulate honest effort in scholar- 
ship, both qualitative and quantita- 
tive. 

2. To encourage the average pupil to ex- 
cel his past performance. 

3. To develop qualities of initiative, per- 
severance, fairness, and to magnify 
the dignity of honest work. 

4. To design a plan which can become a 
permanent record of the student’s 
effort throughout his entire school 
career. 

5. A plan which can be used as a basis 
for determining final graduation 
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honors and advisability of college cer- 
tification. 

The plan is carried out in the following 
way. The letter system of marking is used 
with numerical equivalents as follows: 
A = 93-100; B = 87-92; C = 80-86; D = 
75-79 ; F = below 75, the passing grade. 

To measure both qualitatively and quan- 
titatively, a grade is multiplied first by 
the recitations per week and second by an 
Honor Point multiplier. - 


For every grade of A the multiplier is 3 


“ « « “BR s « “9 
« “ « «Cc « « “1 
“« “ “ “Dp « « «QO 
« “ “FP “ « “9 


Let us say a pupil’s grades for a given 
term are as follows: 














Reci- 
‘ tations} Multi-} Honor 
Subject Grade Per | plier | Points 
Week 
ee oe A 5 3 15 
Mathematics......| B 5 2 10 
Public Speaking. ..} C 3 1 3 
Science........... C 5 1 5 
ee D 5 0 0 
| ere 23 33 

















The advantage of the above plan is that 
it gives as much opportunity for scoring 
high in honor points to a student carrying 
a heavy load with some average grades, as 
it does to a student content to carry fewer 
subjects entailing less time in preparation. 
For example, a pupil receiving a grade of 
‘*A’’ in subjects reciting but twice or three 
times a week should not receive the same 
number of honor points as one receiving 
the ‘‘A’’ grade in a subject reciting five 
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times a week. Again, a pupil who is am- 
bitious to take more work than the re- 
quired four subjects and accordingly takes 
a fifth subject, should not be penalized 
because his average grade is not as high as 
that of the pupil with the lighter load. 

Finally, the pupil who is interested in 
and participates in the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of the school can be rewarded for 
such activity in the granting of additional 
honor points. Such recognition is not pos- 
sible where grades in academic subjects 
alone are considered. Two hypothetical 
eases are shown on the opposite page. 

Results when tabulated show that in the 
second case the pupil with the heavier load, 
taking a part in school activities, scores 
as high or higher than in the first case of 
a pupil with all excellent grades who is 
content to do a minimum of work though 
he likely has capacity to do more. 

In determining from such tabulation 
who should go on the honor roll, the fol- 
lowing scale was formulated. To be on 
the honor roll for a given term a pupil 
must receive the minimum number of 
points according to the load he is carrying 
and the activities he is participating in 
in school. 


Hours of work per week Points 
15 40 
16 42 
17 44 
18 46 
19 48 
20 50 
21 52 
22 of 
23 56 
24 58 
25 60 
26 62 
27 64 
28 66 


29 68 
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First Case Second Case 

Subject Grade Rec. | H. Pts. Subject Grade Rec. | H. Pts. 
errr T A 5 15 LN eee erry A 5 15 
WINS 55 sala 5 A 5 15 ree B 5 10 
Home Economics. . . A 3 9 er B 5 10 
Public Speaking .... A 2 6 | re ere A 5 15 
ee A 5 15 Home Economics . . A 3 9 
WR ohn co casuwsa B 2 4 
Glee Club......... B 2 4 
60 67 





























This plan measures quality and quantity 
of school work, for a pupil carrying less 
work must necessarily get higher grades in 
each subject in order to be placed on the 
honor roll. In the first case, 20 hours of 
work are being carried and such a pupil 
must make at least 50 honor points; while 
in the second case the pupil carrying 23 
hours of straight academic work needs 
56 honor points, and he may fall back on 
the honor points received in the extra- 
curricular activities to help him attain this 
goal. The required number of honor points 
is increased as the load increases to avoid 
the possibility of a pupil taking too many 
subjects with minimum grades and so at- 
taining easily the goal set. Such an ar- 
rangement prevents the plan from being 
purely quantitative. In the above exam- 
ples both pupils are on the honor roll and 
both should be, the second in spite of the 
fact that his average grade would be less 
than that of the first. 

In a like manner honor points are deter- 
mined for each semester and for the year. 
Either of two plans may be followed. An 
average may be taken of the term honor 
points, or honor points may be decided 
purely on the basis of final semester or 


yearly grades in the same manner as term 
honor points are determined. Final yearly 
honor points for each term are recorded on 
the pupil’s final record card, a subject com- 
pleted in one semester counting one-half 
the yearly value. Yearly honor points are 
thus kept for four years and final gradu- 
ation honors are determined from these 
results rather than from the difference be- 
tween scholastic averages of 91.1465 and 
91.1466. 

The plan, in brief, offers an incentive for 
all pupils to apply themselves. It does not 
necessarily penalize the brilliant pupil nor 
eliminate the average; it gives both an 
opportunity but requires each to approach 
his real capacity for work and rewards 
him in proportion to his initiative and ap- 
plication. Even a pupil who fails in a 
subject one year and is forced to carry an 
additional subject the next year as a result 
has an opportunity to rank high when his 
change in attitude toward his work results 
in better application. 

Readers may say that such a plan entails 
a great deal of bookkeeping, but this is 
not the case. A tabulation sheet is given 
each group adviser which calls for data as 
shown. 
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Hours | Honor Terms Sem. Terms Sem. | Year 
2 Ree. Roll 
Pupil per | Require- 
Week | ments 1 2 3 1 4 5 6 2 
Doe, John 20 50 43 50 55 | Ete. 






































Each group adviser hands in to the office 
each term, semester, and year a list of 
pupils in his classes who have met the re- 
quirements for the honor roll and records 
same on report card and office record. 

Deduction of honor points is also in- 
cluded in the plan for failure grades (mul- 
tiply by —2) and for disobedience to 
school rules, discipline, ete. The plan 
works both ways. It attempts to measure 
honor both positively and negatively. 

The plan is new and no doubt has its 
faults. It is not altogether ideal, perhaps, 
but it approaches something better than 
has been done in the past. The test of the 


pudding is in the eating: Will it work! 
Will it show us results? 

Out of an enrollment of 350 pupils, 36 
were able to achieve honor at the close of 
the first semester, and this was accom- 
plished without lowering the standards of 
the school in the way of achievement expec- 
tations. The second term of the present 
year has already surpassed the semester 
score of last year, registering 41 out of an 
enrollment of 365 students. Pupils are 
learning the meaning of successful accom- 
plishment and its consequent rewards. The 
plan, the writer believes, represents a shift 
of emphasis in the right direction. 











THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 


F. C. BorGEson 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of Rochester 


A few weeks ago I asked a group of 
teachers to jot down on a slip of paper 
one or two of the most pressing problems 
they had to face this year. Half or more 
of the group referred me to situations in- 
volving the needs of individual pupils 
rather than the class as a whole—individ- 
ual needs resulting from individual dif- 
ferences and social requirements. Typical 
of the specific problems submitted are the 
following: 


1. How to keep “quick” pupils interested while 
the “dull” ones recite. 

2. How to deal with children who are too young 
(first grade teacher). 

3. Discipline of the super-normal and the sub- 
normal child (and get teacher to realize their 
difficulties). 

4. How to provide for individual differences in 
a two-grade room, with necessarily short 
periods. 

5. Methods with dull children. 

6. How to handle an ungraded class with six 
pupils far below normal, 10 above normal, 
and 15 up to normal. 


It is apparent what the major type prob- 
lem is for these teachers. The other major 
interest of the group of teachers in ques- 
tion dealt with ‘‘new’’ methods, tech- 
niques, procedures, such as the Dalton and 
Winnetka plans, the Batavia and Mt. 
Vernon coaching systems, the project, the 
Detroit XYZ Plan, and similar adaptations 
of instructional procedures designed to 
meet individual needs. I doubt if we can 
say that this group is not representative 
of elementary and secondary teachers at 
large. Indeed, ever since our relatively re- 


cent system of class instruction has been 
established, every teacher who has been 
alive to his task has been thinking in terms 
of service to individual pupils and not 
to the class group. He regards and re- 
spects the individuality, the personality, of 
each child. 

And how markedly they differ one from 
another! Evidences of this we have at 
every hand: the bright child and the dull, 
the tall and the short, the sanguine and 
the phlegmatic, the diligent and the sloth- 
ful. In fact, in practically all conceivable 
traits—mental, physical, social, moral, emo- 
tional—in habits, in vocational interests, in 
achievement both in school and out, ex- 
treme differences are to be found. During 
the war, in every company of 250 men we 
found one or two squads of tall men, and 
a similar number of short men. The dis- 
tribution of individual differences that re- 
sults from a study of any trait or ability 
among men, which has led to the bell- 
shaped theoretical probability curve, is in 
itself an undistorted mathematical reality 
and need not be developed here. It is part 
of our growth in the knowledge of individ- 
ual differences due to the development of 
educational psychology and educational 
tests. The movement in the direction of 
individualized instruction in the past 
twenty years, and particularly in the pres- 
ent decade, is a recognition of the educa- 
tional significance of this reality accom- 
panied by a variety of attempted solutions 
of the problem it presents. 

If I were to name the greatest single 
present outcome of this movement coupled 
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with the effect of increased demands on 
education of a more and more complex 
civilization, it would of necessity be our 
modern interpretation of the phrase, 
‘‘equality of educational opportunity.’’ 
This principle, accepted in some measure 
back in the colonial days when the educa- 
tional laws of 1642 and 1647 were passed 
in Massachusetts, has come to take on more 
meaning. No longer does it mean the same 
type and amount of opportunity for all. 
The modern interpretation in considering 
the needs both of the individual and of 
society calls for a great variety of educa- 
tional opportunities, equal only in that 
each individual has an equal chance with 
all to develop his abilities and aptitudes in 
accordance with his power. 

Three general but practical consequences 
of the fact of individual differences for the 
school teacher seem thus to be perfectly 
clear: 

1, Every general law of teaching has to 
be applied with consideration of the par- 
ticular person in question. 

2. Every stimulus must be given, not to 
children in general, but to a particular in- 
dividual, or group characterized by certain 
peculiarities. 

3. The responses of children to any stim- 
ulus will not be invariable, like the re- 
sponses of atoms of hydrogen; but will 
vary with their individual capacities, in- 
terests, and previous experiences. 

This suggests a consideration of the 
types of adaptations and adjustments of 
instructional procedures or teacher activ- 
ities that are designed to meet the needs 
of the only sound educative unit, the indi- 
vidual pupil. We are successful teachers 
in the measure that we cause permanent 
desirable changes in pupils, not in classes. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE CLASS 


As schools came definitely to be organ- 
ized into classes for instructional purposes, 
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a hundred years or so ago, standards were 
determined in terms of the average child, 
and logically so. But practice soon re- 
quired that all children—dull, average, and 
bright, alike—should have exactly the same 
set of experiences, i.e., be exposed to the 
same teaching, and in the same degree. 
The unfortunate situation to which this 
has led us is more or less known to us all. 
School life is impossible for the dull, and 
monotonous to the bright; neither feels a 
real challenge, both become problem cases. 
Educators have ultimately begun to grap- 
ple with the stupendous problem here 
represented, and with the aid of the newly 
developed science of psychology and educa- 
tional measurement, bid fair to evolve a 
workable program in answer to _ the 
question. 

General practice has something to con- 
tribute—frontier thinkers directing educa- 
tional experimentation in public and priv- 
ate school systems have much to contribute. 
It seems that until recently our attempts 
at meeting individual needs have consisted 
largely of retardation and some coaching 
for dullards, and acceleration or ‘‘busy 
work’’ for the unmanageable bright. A 
more scientific approach has led us into 
the present codperative program of cur- 
riculum reconstruction, and comprehensive 
pupil analyses, including measurement of 
mental ability, aptitudes, school achieve- 
ments, industry, social background, and 
growth. Such a program is making its im- 
pression upon instructional adaptations to 
meet individual needs through differenti- 
ated assignments, enrichment units, and 
a breaking down of the traditional class 
organization, rather than through such 
arbitrary and mechanical measures as re- 
tardation and acceleration. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS 


Progress through school is inherent in 
the problem before us. Approached from 
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this angle, there seem to be three ways of 
providing for individual differences : 


1. Gauge the program to the average; all pupils 
in a given grade would cover practically same 
amount of work but at varying rates. (Note: 
this violates the principle that every child 
should have the opportunity to experience 
twelve full years of “schooling” so gauged 
to ability of each that bright, average, and 
dull will be fitted equally for their respective 
places in the community.) 

2. All children remain in elementary school the 
same length of time (with individual excep- 
tions). Give bright pupils more of the same 
kind of curriculum materials, and the dull 
less of the same. 

. Similar to No. 2, but adjust to individual 
needs by providing curriculum materials out- 
side the traditional subject matter. 


oo 


At least two observations anyone could 
readily make on these programs. First, 
the absence of repeating or skipping, per se. 
Second, the last suggestion alone makes 
adequate provision for the bright child, 
the leader of tomorrow. The first sug- 
gestion would not be amiss for a few bright 
children who must secure all their school- 
ing in a limited amount of time because of 
financial reasons. 

However, from the point of view of the 
classroom teacher it would be of greater 
value to speak in terms of modifying in- 
structional procedures. But before so 
doing I would make myself clear on the 
two administrative devices of acceleration 
and retardation. I would not entirely 
eliminate either, as some might think. 


RETARDATION 


Retardation as we have used it, namely, 
to adjust to needs of low ability children 
and to meet deficiencies, for all sorts of 
failures, must be displaced by a saner use 
of this schoolmaster weapon. One alterna- 
tive for the low, ability group is meeting 
with pleasing success in large school units. 
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I refer to the type of program being admin- 
istered in School No. 27 in Rochester (and 
schools in other cities similarly located) 
that provides for slow-moving groups for 
the mentally retarded. Such a group 
might complete two terms work in three. 
But, the tragic experience of failure and 
repeating is avoided. Why not provide a 
minimum standard for the mentally re- 
tarded, another minimum standard for the 
dull-normal group, and so on? 

When age-grade tables and similar stud- 
ies of school administrators reveal that one- 
third of our school children are retarded, 
we are vividly reminded of the financial 
loss repetition brings to the tax-paying 
community, and even more the loss the 
community suffers from postponed produc- 
tive citizenship. Perhaps more deplorable 
still are the failure habits and attitudes 
being firmly implanted in the mental and 
emotional make-up of one-third of our 
young people—citizens of tomorrow. Is 
it any wonder that repeating as a correc- 
tive for failures is coming into disrepute? 
No pupil should ever repeat unless we are 
assured that he will benefit more by doing 
so than by taking advanced work. This 
means we must have more definite stand- 
ards of achievement and make more care- 
ful measures of pupil achievement and 
ability. 

Retardation is only justified when a 
pupil is unable to master the fundamentals 
of a succeeding grade and this cannot be 
secured from special instruction, or when 
promotion means losing something valuable 
which cannot be secured in a higher grade. 


ACCELERATION 


The bright child is also laying an excel- 
lent foundation for habits of failure when 
he is learning to work only at tasks that 
are easy for him. If we have sinned in 
our treatment of the dull child, we have 
doubly sinned with the bright. 
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Who should be accelerated is a question 
to which we can make no general answer. 
One general stipulation was referred to a 
few moments ago in connection with the 
bright child, who, because of financial 
pressure, had fewer years at his disposal 
for education. The one generalization that 
ean with assurity be made is that some 
bright pupils should be accelerated, but 
most of them should be given an enriched 
program. 

Many factors enter in to determine 
whether or not a given child should be 
accelerated: pupil abilities, achievement in 
school; general health; interests, home 
financial conditions; vocational outlook; 
outside activities, parent desires, social 
group, distribution of accelerations (skip 
not more than once in three years). 

Acceleration, to begin with, depends 
upon the pupil’s ability to do more excel- 
lent work, or to carry more subjects, or 
to carry some subjects at a higher rate. 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION 


At this point I should like to center our 
attention on the most significant aspect of 
the entire problem which recognition of the 
individual pupil presents, namely, adapta- 
tions of instructional procedures. Again 
may I group or classify; three types of 
adaptations seem clearly defined, although 
the first two are related: 

1. Coaching laggards, 
regular class instruction. 

2. Differentiated assignments to suit in- 
dividual needs and capacities, maintaining 
class organization. 

3. Replacing class organization and in- 
struction by individual or laboratory 
instruction. 

Breaking up class organization and in- 
struction permitting individual progress is 
the most unique, and has attracted much 
attention since Frederic Burk began the 
movement of individualizing school work 


supplementing 
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fifteen years ago in the elementary school 
of the then San Francisco Normal School, 
We cannot here give an exposition of the 
wonders and weaknesses of the Winnetka 
and Dalton plans, or the virtues of individ. 
ualized instruction as found in such con- 
munities as Los Angeles or Detroit, or in 
the rural schools of Illinois or Connecticut. 
In the first place we haven’t space for it, 
and secondly, it probably would not bear 
fruit. It is remarkable how content Amer. 
ican teachers and educators can be through 
merely reading about such programs, or 
how easily entertained they are when 
charmed by oratory revealing the iniquities 
of the traditional class instruction and 
comparing them with the virtues of such 
attempts as those cited, all of which reflect 
the failure of the conventional lock-step 
method of schooling. All of us like to hear 
about them, but none of us (or should I 
say none, or at best very few, of our school 
administrators) are willing to do anything 
in our own school systems that will reflect 
the strength of our conversion. 

I therefore turn to the first two types of 
adaptations of instructional procedures in 
meeting individual differences, both of 
which retain the class-organization, with 
the hope that here are plans that have 
greater prospects for a ready and sympa- 
thetic acceptance and application on the 
part of individual teachers and _ schools 
looking for solutions that are possible of 
immediate execution. 

The first type, that of coaching laggards, 
is familiar to all of us in one form or an- 
other. The pioneer work in this field of 
Superintendent John Kennedy of Batavia, 
New York, is worthy of mention. An as 
sistant or extra teacher was assigned to 
each room to coach the pupils falling be- 
hind. The additional cost was in a measure 
absorbed by having large classes. Super- 
intendent William H. Holmes of Mount 
Vernon, New York, has instigated a sim- 
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pler and better plan,’ to my thinking. In 
brief, he provides for one hour each day 
for individualized work in the grades, 
under the direction of the regular teacher. 
In addition, one or more special teachers 
are usually assigned to each building, who 
spend their entire time in individual work 
and are not attached to any one class or 
room. ‘These special teachers relieve the 
regular classroom teachers of a portion of 
the individualized instruction needed in 
their respective rooms in order that each 
child will progress at normal or perhaps 
rapid rate, according to need. Gary, Indi- 
ana, makes possible three hours of individ- 
ual instruction on Saturday morning; 75 
per cent of the pupils elect to profit from 
this opportunity. 


DIFFERENTIATING ASSIGNMENTS 


The second type, differentiated assign- 
ments to suit individual needs and capac- 
ities while maintaining class organization, 
has many points in its favor and is destined 
to be, in my prediction, the most satis- 
factory solution of the problem under con- 
sideration for many years to come. It will 
take America a long, long time to give up 
her traditional classroom schooling. 

Differentiated assignments may function 
successfully either with or without ability- 
grouping. In either case the aim is to 
meet the pupil at his own level and present 
him with such experiences as will be chal- 
lenging and purposeful to him, that will 
assure experiences of mastery for each 
child, as he goes along, and that will cause 
every pupil to be working up to his capac- 
ity. Ability-grouping may also serve to 
shorten the time spent in school by the 
bright children. 

The XYZ ability-group plan of Detroit 
is probably the best known in the country 
today, because this is the only large city 
that has methodically grouped all the ele- 
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mentary school children into ability-sec- 
tions. These groups were determined by 
intelligence tests and school achievement 
tests, and checked by teacher and principal 
judgments. The work was begun in 1920 
under the direction of Courtis, and has 
ealled for both a differentiated course of 
study and differentiation in teaching meth- 
ods. The Detroit teachers testify that 
ability-grouping increases both efficiency 
and the pleasures of teaching and makes 
possible greater adjustment to pupil 
needs. 

Similar experiences are already reported 
from Akron, New York, after less than 
one year of ability-grouping. But, as re- 
ported in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 
Part II, of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, statistical results indi- 
cate that ability-grouping does not ade- 
quately provide for individual differences. 
The disparity among children in any given 
group is still greater than that among 
groups. Children within each group must 
be dealt with individually, which is def- 
initely facilitated by ability-grouping. 

The distinct contribution in making a 
large unit assignment consist of a variety 
of exercises differing both in quantity and 
in quality is that an enriched curriculum 
results, in which the needs of the superior 
child is more adequately provided for. 
School authorities have been led to spend 
enormous sums to make special provisions 
for the backward, inferior child. Noble 
are their efforts, for we owe him all that 
training can give in making his life as an 
individual and as a citizen as worth while 
and as fruitful as his limitations will allow. 
In educational conventions and assemblies 
we have heard much of these projects. It 
is now high time that we make special 
effort in a similar fashion in the interests 
of the bright child. Society will reap a 
greater harvest here. 


* National Society for the Study of Education, 24th Yearbook, Part II, pp. 32-38. 
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The following types of adjustments to 
proficient pupils are appropriate and aid 
materially in meeting individual needs: ? 


1. Omission of subjects, or, units of subject 
matter, or, all but new aspects of subjects. 

2. Minimum amount of drill or time allowed, 
when superior pupils are not expected to 
exceed the standard set for the average pupil. 

3. Acceleration. 

4. Enrichment of individual programs by 

a. Adding new subject matter in the ordinary 

subjects. 

b. Increasing the number and variety of ap- 

plication of principles involved. 

ce. Adding activities or subjects outside the 

regular curriculum, desirably units of ex- 
perience that they otherwise might never 
have had. 

All of these except acceleration have to 
do directly with differentiating assignments 
—particularly the last, that of enrichment. 
Either extra credit or higher marks might 
be used as recognition for doing work be- 
yond minimum essentials or requirements. 
A better and more successful motivating 
power is to make the advanced assignments 
so attractive and interesting that the bright 
pupil wills to do them of his own accord. 

Differentiated assignments do make more 
demands upon the teacher, but these re- 
sult in better teaching, improved service 
to youth, and increased joy in the work of 
our profession. As we become adjusted to 
the new order of things it should actually 
lighten our burden, for there will be less 
and less of the attempted impossibles. It 
requires that the teacher know the educa- 
tional status of each pupil from unit to 
unit in terms of well-defined measures. It 
means that the materials of instruction be 
organized to permit flexible assignments. 
Success will also demand modifications in 
our teaching techniques which will allow 
for more and more of directing study and 
work, and less and less of lesson hearing. 
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One of the teacher’s chief functions will 
be to inspire superior pupils to see appli- 
cation of content studied, to initiate and 
carry projects to completion, and to be 
dissatisfied with a mastery of the mere ele- 
ments of a problem. Minimum, regular, 
and extended assignments will differ in 
nature with the various subjects or courses, 
I will close with two illustrations taken 
from the field of mathematics, as illustra- 
tions can be made more concrete in this 
field, and hence can easily be understood. 
The first is in the elementary school :? 

A sixth grade teacher sectioned his class into 
four groups according to ability. The four 
groups did not have the same pupils in each 
group, as the pupils varied in ability from sub- 
ject to subject. One pupil was in Group 2 in 
arithmetic, Group 4 in reading, Group 3 in his- 
tory, and Group 1 in geography. There was 
nothing static about this grouping. As soon as 
@ pupil was able to do better work in a higher 
or lower group, he was shifted. The teacher’s 
plan in arithmetic in a lesson on commission 
and percentage was as follows, in terms of ob- 
jectives : 

Group 1—+to increase familiarity with problems 
in profit and loss. 

Group 2—to drill on problems in commission. 

Group 3—to introduce the subject of commis- 
sion. 

Group 4—to drill on fractional equivalents and 
their use in every-day examples. 

Assignments for Groups 1 and 2 were on the 
blackboard. The pupils took their group seats 
and commenced work with no directions from 
the teacher. Group 4 passed to the blackboard 
with slips of paper on which common fractions 
were written. They were to be copied and con- 
verted into percentage equivalents. The pupils 
in Group 3 were then introduced to the subject 
of commission by means of questions relating 
to their own experiences. Simple mental prob- 
lems were worked. This group then solved 
more difficult problems at the board. While 
Groups 3 and 4 were solving problems at the 
board, the work of Groups 1 and 2 was checked. 


2 After Mort, P. R., The Individual Pupil, pp. 217-218. 
*Tilustration given in Mort, P. R., The Individual Pupil, pp. 251-253. 











THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 


The second illustration is taken from the 
University of Wisconsin High School. The 
unit here is the first six weeks of plane 
geometry. The assignments were given as 
contracts. I quote directly the contracts 
given by the teacher: 


“RF” Contract : 

a. Mastery of propositions I to XII. It 
must be excellent fair. No one is marked 
80, 85, or 70. You either do or you 
do not show mastery of the challenge. 
You either do or do not demonstrate 
these propositions. 

b. You will be able to demonstrate 12 ex- 
ercises selected out of the first 85 up to 
the bottom of page 49. You may select 
those you desire to prove. I will ap- 
prove your selection. 

“G” Contract: 

a. All of “F” contract above. 

b. You will be able to demonstrate all of 
the exercises to the bottom of page 49 
and to answer questions on any of them 
not requiring demonstration. Your mas- 
tery in this contract must be an excellent 
good. 

“E” Contract: 

a. All of the “F” and “G” contracts above. 

b. You will be able to give a correct dem- 
onstration of the first 16 exercises, pages 
273-274. 
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Note to pupils: 

You will win an E-+- by doing very well your 
work in E contract, taking pains to do it neatly, 
and also assisting all you can in making the 
class work productive. You can take some pupil 
who is not getting on well and guide him to 
better work. If you see anyone in the class 
failing to do his best, you can help by your 
interest and enthusiasm. All this applies to 
everyone in the class. A G-+ is an excellent G, 
you know. 


If we would give each child his full 
birthright of twelve years full of purpose- 
ful, worth-while directed school experi- 
ence, differentiation in terms of each indi- 
vidual child will broaden and illuminate 
the pathway of each, according to his needs 
and capacity. 

If by this time anyone has gained a new 
interest in his pupils as individuals and 
wishes literature on the subject, he is re- 
ferred to the following two publications: 

1. Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Part II, 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1925. ‘‘Adapting the 
Schools to Individual Differences.’’ 
(Includes 177 pages of annotated bib- 
liography. ) 

2. Mort, P. R., The Individual Pupil. 
Maemillan, 1928. 





POSSIBILITIES IN A TEACHER’S PREPARATION 


FLORENCE McMurtry 
Supervisor Intermediate Education, West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 


In our struggle for intellectual efficiency, 
we recognize that the factor of perception 
of interrelationships, from an analytical 
point of view, is conducive in a great de- 
gree to the realization of this ideal. The 
traditional method of development too 
often dealt chiefly with the analysis of 
isolated facts, rather than with the unifica- 
tion or linking together of subject matter 
with the individual’s experiences. Paral- 
leling this analytical consideration of mate- 
rial should be organization. As the great 
burden of this work falls upon the class- 
room teacher, it is highly important that 
she receive careful and accurate training 
in the matter of bringing out the under- 
lying values of subject matter and relat- 
ing them, in a usable form, to the familiar 
needs and occurrences in the life of the 
child. There is no more suitable place to 
give the students this specific help than 
during their courses in lesson planning as 
prerequisites for directed teaching. At 
this point the student is articulating, 
through evaluations, his academic and 
theoretical knowledge into practical appli- 
cation. This objective may be encouraged 
and, as far as possible, realized through 
the writing of unit lesson plans. 

The old method of procedure had many 
advantages, but they seem to be far over- 
balanced by the disadvantages. This plan, 
which was prevalent among a great many 
principals and supervisors a few years ago, 
consisted in requiring each teacher to 
formulate and submit a daily lesson plan 
for each subject taught. After these plans 
had been graded and returned to the teach- 
ers, the latter were required to follow them 


accordingly. Theoretically, this plan is 
excellent, but in actual work, it is ex- 
tremely likely to prove impracticable. For 
I believe it is humanly impossible for a 
teacher, with her full teaching schedule 
and supervision of playground, to make 
such preparation efficiently. The mechan- 
ical phases are great within themselves, not 
to mention the time required for intellec- 
tual reaction. In attempting to follow such 
a plan, we should have but little time left 
for the consideration of pertinent and re- 
lated material, and would be forced to 
neglect the opportunities for advancement 
along the lines of scientific and experi- 
mental investigations, which are in the 
forethought of all modern educators. Asa 
result of such requirements, we have 
found our teachers becoming mere slaves 
to routine, instead of artists at their tasks. 

Since the fundamentals of an education 
are given the child in the elementary 
school, the great problem of our school ad- 
ministrators is to see that these teachers, 
when employed, are adequately equipped 
from the standpoint of scholarship and 
training. 

It seems to me there are two outstand- 
ing needs of the teacher in service. One 
is a definjte recognition of the changing 
conceptions and means of improvement in 
education, and the other the opportunity, 
in the form of time and encouragement, to 
bring about advancement and progress. 
Many ideas, no doubt, are passed over as 
trifling, or go unborn by our humble co- 
workers, because of the lack of time to 
develop and present them in a usable form 
to the profession. It is the responsibility 
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of administrators to seek out and encourage 
the development of such ideas, instead of 
allowing them thus to go to waste. The 
possibilities of many of our greatest move- 
ments toward advancement were recognized 
in obscure settings. Allow the teacher 
time to think, to plan, and to formr'ate 
the valuable ideas which occur in connec- 
tion with the routine work. 

Palmer says, ‘‘Invigorate life through 
knowledge.’’ The teacher, in order to do 
this, must keep her store of knowledge 
constantly bulging forth. She cannot de- 
pend upon the same supply, but it must 
constantly be replenished with the latest 
reactions from our progressive leaders in 
each specific field, and enriched with her 
own personal experiences. It is so easy 


for the intermediate grade teacher, amid 
the numerous responsibilities which her 
task entails, to travel the same time-worn 
path and become intellectually stagnant. 
It is such a gradual decline that she lands 
in the ‘‘rut’’ before she is conscious of 


her situation. The check may come from 
many possible sources, but too often it 
comes from principal or supervisor, who 
informs her that her pupils are not up to 
the standard, or that some phases of her 
methods are passé. It is an accepted fact 
that maturity, though not to an extreme 
degree, is an asset and not a liability, in 
our teaching profession. A teacher does 
not grow old as long as she keeps her mind 
open and progressive to the changing situ- 
ations in her field and related fields. 
Today, school administrators have an 
imperative duty to demand that the teach- 
ers’ colleges thoroughly prepare their 
teachers for the work before them. This 
preparation should consist in equipping 
them not only with scholarship, and tech- 
nique and skill in teaching, but also in 
giving them the breadth of vision so neces- 
sary for the highest type of progress in 
educational fields. When under the guid- 
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ance of trained administrators, the teacher 
who has tools in the form of scholarship, 
training, and common sense will learn read- 
ily to make the necessary adjustments, and 
deal with the problems which present 
themselves for solution. 

Preparation is the keynote to good teach- 
ing, and as far as possible each recitation 
should be served ‘‘steaming hot.’’ It can 
be done only through intensive prepara- 
tion by the teacher. The content may be 
commonplace, but it can be given in a new 
setting, and from a novel and more inter- 
esting viewpoint. 

The following is an illustration of a par- 
tial analysis to be made by a teacher in 
the preparation of a unit of subject mat- 
ter. The outline is an integration from 
years of experience with students in plan- 
writing for directed teaching. There is 
no ideal or perfect form for a lesson plan. 
If teaching is an art, we must expect as 
many different reactions to an idea as we 
have individuals interested in the situa- 
tion. We admit that there are major ob- 
jectives upon which we all agree. The 
plan as outlined is applicable, with modi- 
fications, to all elementary school subjects. 
I have chosen the selection ‘‘ Excelsior’’ by 
Longfellow, to be used with a fifth grade 
class. It is to be taught in the early fall 
or spring—determined by locality—when 
the birds are migrating. The specific de- 
velopment of the selection is determined 
and influenced by the comprehension of the 
pupils and the purpose which the plan is 
to serve. 

The teacher’s first step in the prepara- 
tion of this unit is to read the selection 
carefully and to formulate statements of 
the literal meaning and the theme. Her 
preliminary preparation might take the 
following general form: 

I. Literal meaning. 

A youth resolves to plant a banner, with 
the motto “Excelsior,” on the top of an 



































III. 


II. 


Alpine mountain. He overcomes the many 
obstacles, and dies in his final attempt near 
the summit. 


II. Theme: The quest for attainment of the 


loftiest ideals and purposes of life. 
Interpretation of selection. 


1. 


2. 


> 


z. 


. Characters—youth, 


. Twilight in 


Place—Alpine region, representing the 
world, its dangers and difficulties. 
Time—twilight; youth changing from 
the light of known experiences to the 
unknown. 

representing any 
person with definite objectives in life. 
Monks—symbolizing the good in the 
world. 

Prayer—desire or wish. 

The youth’s voice signifying the impres- 
sions, conscience, hope for something 
higher and better than mere form. 


. Banner—objectives or ideals. 
. Temptations or obstacles: 


a. Home fires—parting youth realizing 
for the first time that he loves home. 
Outside of him is the cold and in- 
different world, inside is happiness. 

b. Old man—wisdom through experi- 
ence. 

¢. Maiden’s plea—demands of social ap- 
peal to instinctive nature of youth. 

d. Peasant—individual familiar with 
the vicinity of the ideal or goal of 
youth. 

morning—the change 

wrought in the youth, his triumph in 

overcoming all obstacles and accomplish- 
ing his objectives. 

Voice from the sky—hope of immor- 

tality. 

DetaILeD OUTLINE FoR Unit PLAN 


I. State specifically the unit of subject mat- 


ter to be developed: Longfellow’s “Ex- 
celsior.” 

Possible values or functions of this unit 
of subject matter to the fifth grade pupils. 


1. 


Practical values. 
a. Enlarge vocabulary through new 

words not in the experiences of the 
children, such as device, excelsior, 
falchion, clarion, avalanche, pass. 
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momo oP hyine 


b. Oral expression. Free discussion 
among pupils. 

ce. Oral reading of the poem. 

d. Silent reading — comprehension, 
shown in the form of questions 


asked, comments made, ete. 


. Social values. 


a. Village—the gregarious instinct, or 
grouping of people (Alpine). 

. Homes—family, loved ones. 

Old man’s advice to youth. 

. Plea of the maiden. 

Peasant’s warning at night. 

. Monks of St. Bernard. 

. Dog’s recognition. 


RMrhoeac 


. Ethical value. 


. Youth’s determination to accomplish. 

. Happy homes—right ideals. 

The old man’s warning. 

. Youth’s power to resist maiden’s 
plea. 

. Peasant’s warning. 

. Monk’s service to the needy. 

sthetic—appreciation of beautiful. 

. Shades of night. 

. Alpine village. 

. Banner—Excelsior. 

. Boy’s sad brow. 

. Twilight on the snow. 

. Glaciers, mountain pass, avalanche, 
roaring torrent. 

. Maiden. 

. Youth with tears in his eyes. 
Praying monks. 

. St. Bernard dog finding boy. 

k. Boy lying in snow and ice. 


Bere 


oO 


. Scientific. 


a. Causes of twilight. 

b. Formation of snow and ice. 
ce. Falling star. 

d.: Pine-tree’s withered branch. 
e. Pass in the mountain. 


. Literary. 


a. Figures of speech. 
Similes: “Like a falchion from its 
sheath”; “like a falling star.” 
Personification—“startled air.” 

b. Form and rhythm. 

Composed of 


simple four-line 























III. 


stanzas, rhymed in couplets. The re- 
frain “Excelsior” serves to link the 
stanzas, and affords a pleasing and 
recurring rhythm. 
ce. Literal comprehension. 
d. Meanings author wishes to convey. 
7. Psychological. 
a. Familiarity of children with the ex- 
periences of the poem. 
(1) Twilight—shades of night. 
(2) Village. 
(3) Snow and ice. 
(4) Banner. 
(5) Homes—reflection of fire or 
light outside. 
(6) Advice from older persons. 
(7) Tempest, ete. 
(8) Kindness of Christian people. 
8. Cultural or sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation of the poem. 


Outline of unit of subject matter according 

to phases to be developed daily. 

1. Introductory lesson (first lesson). Pos- 
sible approaches to the poem. 

a. Study of author. 

b. Correlation with nature study. 

c. Immediate ethical or moral com- 
petitive situation in the school. 

2. Youth’s resolve (second lesson)—first 
two verses. 

a. Time. 

b. Place. 

ce. Characters. 

d. Banner. 

3. Obstacles of the youth (third lesson)— 
four verses. 

a. Leaving home. 

b. Old man—wisdom, experience. 

e. Maiden—society, fascination of 
woman’s love, which makes a special 
appeal to youth at this age. 

d. Peasant’s warning. 

4. The outcome or results of the boy’s res- 
olution (fourth lesson)—last three 
verses. 

a. Monks—symbolical of good. 

b. Hound—means of rendering aid. 

c. Voice as falling star—hope, progress. 
d. Success—overcoming all obstacles. 
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5. Dramatization or appreciation, deter- 
mined by achievements of pupils. 


In this analysis I have tried to illustrate 
what can be done by the teacher in open- 
ing such a treasure house to his pupils. 
Although it is far from being complete, yet 
it serves to show the possibilities of inter- 
pretation and application. Such an analy- 
sis might appear to require too much time 
to spend on a single little poem, but the 
teacher will not find it necessary to con- 
sume this amount of time with the same 
group again. There should be such a grad- 
ual reduction of time that she will soon 
find it possible to develop a much longer 
selection, or a series of similar selections 
in one lesson. Her preparation, however, 
will not be lessened. 

In conclusion, I wish to enumerate some 
of the advantages of such a unit analysis 
by the teacher. 

1. Because of this careful, analytical, 
and systematic organization by the teacher, 
she will be enabled to train the students in 
analytical and systematic thinking. 

2. The powers of comprehension of the 
students are enriched through these asso- 
ciated values. 

3. It saves time by concentrating and 
completing a definite unit of work at one 
period, and is more practical than the daily 
lesson plan. 

4. The phases of subject matter are uni- 
fied and easily articulated with the othe~ 
school subjects. 

5. Through the distinction of the dif- 
ferent values, it gives to the teacher a thor- 
ough and masterful preparation for effici- 
ent teaching. 

6. It gives the teacher a background of 
experiences in readiness to meet the vary- 
ing inclinations of the individuals of the 
group, enabling her to become a dynamo 
of inspiration and a valuable source of 
worth-while knowledge for the pupils. 








REPORT CARDS 


Byron C. Kirsy 
Principal, Linden Platoon School, South Bend, Indiana 


Of the several factors contributing to the 
education of the child—the home, the 
school, the church, the gang, the movie, 
the environment, ete.,—the first two, per- 
haps, have the greatest influence. And of 
these two—the home and the school—the 
former, as an essential element in the en- 
vironment, predominates.1 This is neces- 
sarily true because the home moulds the 
child’s life for five or six years before he 
enters school, and continues to do so for 
the major portion of his ensuing existence 
up to about twenty years of age. 

The school, however, is the only highly 
organized agency attempting, in a sys- 
matic, scientific manner, to modify the 
complex of the individual. Educational 
systems have always been more or less sci- 
entific; they have always analyzed the 
individual; they have always analyzed the 
society of which he was to become a part; 
they have always included various ideals 
of an ethical bent in their curricula; they 
have always tried to prepare the individual 
for the life which he was to lead. The 
difference between school systems of the 
past and those of today is one of degree 
rather than of kind. 

If the home is the most potent factor in 
shaping a child’s life, and the school is 
the most scientific, the problem now arises 
of increasing the influence of the latter; 
of making it possible for the school to 
secure the codperation of the home in de- 
veloping the proper attitudes, ideals, stand- 
ards, character, personality, and academic 


proficiency. This can be accomplished only 
through understanding. The home must 
understand school aims and objectives; it 
must be fully conversant with at least five 
specific facts concerning the child and the 
educational institution before it can lend 
valuable assistance in developing the indi- 
vidual. These are as follows: (1) the 
ideals, standards, and attitudes that the 
school is trying to develop; (2) the child’s 
innate ability ; (3) how the child’s achieve- 
ment correlates with his ability; (4) the 
relation between the individual’s achieve- 
ment and that of the rest of the class; and 
(5) evident causes of poor work. 

The question now arises as to how we 
ean familiarize the home with these points 
which are basic to constructive, intelligent 
codperation. The parents do not visit the 
schools as often as is necessary; the teach- 
ers do not visit the homes as in days gone 
by. All personal media are reduced to the 
minimum. Consequently, it becomes neces- 
sary to evolve some type of more or less 
impersonal medium. This is the report 
card. 

The report cards in general use today, 
however, are of little value. They give no 
information as to the child’s ability; no 
information as to the relation between his 
actual grade and what he is capable of 
doing; no information concerning his rank 
in the group; no information as to the 
causes of his poor work. A parent, upon 
receiving one of these cards, knows only 
the grade that the child made. He knows 


Pyle, W. H., The Psychology of Learning, pp. 209-210. Cottell, J. M., American Men of Science, 
pp. 252-263. Smith, W. R., Introduction to Educational Sociology, p. 24. Aschaffenburg, Gustav, Crime 
and Its Repression, pp. 133-134; 201. 
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nothing concerning what the pupil should 
have made; why he made what he did, or 
what he will have to do in order to im- 
prove. Before the parents can codperate 
with the schools in the development of the 
minds and the character of the children, 
they must have certain information that is 
prerequisite to intelligent assistance. They 
must know what the schools are trying to 
accomplish; the degree to which the indi- 
vidual child is succeeding; and the handi- 
caps that he must overcome in order to do 
better work. This information can be 
given to the parents very definitely through 
the agency of a diagnostic report card of 
the type illustrated herewith.” 

This report card is a four-page folder 
four inches wide and six inches long when 
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closed. The child’s name, grade, the date, 
and other data of like nature are placed on 
the first page. The second page is planned 
so as to show the pupil’s grade, as well 
as the class distribution, in each of the 
subjects. Page three is designed to indi- 
cate various factors that influence the qual- 
ity of the individual’s work. The fourth 
page shows two items: (1) the correlation 
between the child’s grade and what it 
ought to be, i.e., whether he is achieving all 
that he is capable of achieving or not; and 
(2) a diagnosis of the causes of any unsat- 
isfactory work that there might be. Item 
(1) implies a knowledge of the I.Q. 

The sample submitted with this article 
is not intended to be final; it is merely a 
suggestion of a type of card that means 


REPORT CARD 
































EE ee ee ern: Geib avececcenesicenscdssantsonns ‘ 
EE eT Spee ee eer a en a: ena s ye rere 
j I i sos dik diane 
4 soos nnwawdees 
Ee re 
(thee cebnaameneanieda Teacher 
bdededeseatesieeneen Principal 
Attendance for period ending: 
Date Deportment Days Absent Times Tardy 
éicoudensentdeaneebauene Parent 
$eetenccouaweeeseeeeeenn Parent 
mhtiipiaieisewiadaded Parent 


Page 1 of Report Card 


_" Alltucker, Margaret M., ‘‘Keeping Parents Informed.’’ Journal of National Education Associa- 
tion, 14, No. 2, pp. 67-68, Feb. 1925. Barton, W. A., Jr., ‘‘Pupil Reaction to Report Cards.’’ School 


Review, 35: 77-80, Dec. 1925. Heer, A. L., ‘Essential Elements of Report Cards.’’ 


Educational 


Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, pp. 297-299, Nov. 14, 1923. Reilly, Frederick J., ‘‘A New 





Report Card.’? Educational Administration and Supervision, 5: 403-409, Nov. 1919. 
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CLASS DISTRIBUTION 





READING ARITHMETIC 
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LANGUAGE WRITING 
A B C D F A B C D F 
3 5 (14) 7 1 
History PHYSIOLOGY 
A B Cc D F A B C D F 
SPELLING GEOGRAPHY 
A B C D F A B Cc D F 


















































Note: The number under a grade indicates the number of pupils making that grade; the 
parentheses around a number signify that your child is one of that number making the grade 
above. 
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Music Libeery 
Art Auditorium 
Gym 



































A is excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, unsatisfactory; F, failure. 


Factors Which Influence School Work 





Absent too much J 





Needs physical attention V 





Does not concentrate 





Dislikes to work 





Conduct 





Not dependable 





Poor social training 




















Note: A check mark after an item signifies the need for prompt attention. 
Page 3 of Report Card 


How the Pupil’s Grades Compare with What They Should Be 





Subject Correlation 





Reading i. 





Arithmetic — 








etc. 














Note: +- means that the work is what it should be; — means that it is not what it should be. 


Diagnosis 
Reading: Cannot read well. \/Bad reading habits, as lip 
Does not know phonics. movements. 
Vocabulary is too limited. Arithmetic: Cannot read well. 
Lacks imagination. Does not know combinations. 


Does not reason well. 
Note: A check mark signifies a weakness that should be given special attention. 
Page 4 of Report Card 
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something to the parents; a type of card 
that lays the basis for a comprehensive 
understanding of the pupils’ work in 
school. 

The old type cards have little value. 
Suppose, for instance, that a child received 
on the old card a B in reading. That does 
not mean anything. It may be very good 
or it may be very poor. If all the other 
pupils received lower marks, it is the 
former; if they received higher marks, it 
is the latter. Furthermore, if the individ- 


ual’s I.Q. is 100 or below, B is a good 
grade; if it is above 100, B is a poor grade. 
Good and bad are questions of relativity. 
Unless all associated factors are known, a 
single variable cannot be interpreted. 

Let us consider the card suggested here. 
If a pupil receives B in reading, the par- 
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ents know immediately that he is in the 
upper third of the group; that his work 
is relatively satisfactory. Page three, 
however, shows a negative correlation in 
reading; it is not as good as it should be 
in relation to his I.Q. and the teacher's 
judgment of him. In the diagnosis, and 
on page four, the reasons for this failure 
to attain the maximum degree of efficiency 
are pointed out. 

The card illustrated herewith suggests 
school objectives and standards; it shows 
the degree in which the child measures up 
to these standards; and it indicates the 
reason for any shortcomings that he might 
show. It gives more than a bare, meaning. 
less mark; it gives a mark plus interpre. 
tation, diagnosis, and a remedy for im- 
provement. 




















A READING PROGRAM IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


ArtTHur M. SeyBoip 
Principal, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Every English teacher knows the value 
of a good library. <A long list of interest- 
ing supplementary reading matter is of 
inestimable value to any course in English 
literature. Many school libraries have 
brought efficient aid by posting lists of 
attractive volumes which might be woven 
into the various units of work pursued in 
the school. Other libraries have placed 
vital adjunctive material on separate 
shelves and have reserved these volumes 
for specific teachers. These devices and 
many similar ones have brought us most 
efficient aid. 

These plans, however, have not served 
us as well as we have imagined. The diver- 
sified curriculum of a modern school brings 
with its complex range of activities a mul- 
tiplicity of interests. Because of this it is 
often difficult to institute a reading pro- 
gram in some classes. Students have lost 
library cards, they have not found time 
to reach the library, they could not find the 
books which contained the information 
they desired, and when the right books 
were discovered, the pupils who had only 
a desultory interest in the problem could 
not or would not understand the reading 
matter brought to their attention. 

Now the plans already mentioned have 
been valuable in the past and they will 
continue to serve as well. But new concep- 
tions of the recitation have brought other 
possibilities that have opened up many 
fascinating avenues into our reading pro- 
grams. 


The recitation may now safely become 
a period of guided study. It is not of 
necessity a recitation of facts learned in 
the library or in extensive assignments of 
home work. Educators are no longer 
alarmed when they enter a classroom and 
find no stream of conversation in progress. 
They now look for a program of learning. 
This program may assume the aspect of a 
guided inquiry into a unit of work. It may 
contain a rapid-fire exchange of ideas in 
the conversation between the teacher and 
the students, or among the students them- 
selves, or it may find expression in indi- 
vidual or in committee reports. In fact 
the recitation may content itself with the 
Socratic plan, it may change overnight 
to a program of silent study, or plunge 
into a project tingling with active inter- 
est. Modern classroom work has become 
mobile. Pupils and teachers are more free 
than they were when they were held in the 
grip of rigid procedure. 

Inspired by this flexibility of procedure, 
we have instituted a program of reading at 
our school which we feel will greatly im- 
prove our English department. 

Every English teacher knows the worth 
of interesting supplementary material 
when a study of a literary selection is in 
progress. We like to have four or five 
readable biographies of the author. We 
are pleased when we can find six or seven 
books which will vitalize th: -:tting of 
our text. We are not averse to stories or 
poems which may be compared or con- 
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trasted with the literary production before 
the class, and we delight in the discovery 
of original projects or unique investiga- 
tions in the fields into which we are direct- 
ing our inquiries. 

Knowing the value of this conventional 
method of unit subject matter develop- 
ment, we have begun an experiment in 
which we have attempted to facilitate the 
teaching approach by bringing our library 
to the classroom. The recitation periods 
in the classes where the plan is operative 
have been converted into reading and dis- 
cussion hours. Eight sets of books were 
purchased and given to eight sections of 
various grades. At the expiration of 
three weeks these sets were passed to other 
classes and thus rotated until each child 
had an opportunity of reading the sets be- 
longing to his grade. 

During the next three years eight addi- 
tional sets will be purchased each year. By 
that time we shall have enough books in 
separate sets to reach the entire school 
during each semester. 

Now it must be understood that our 
school has a most splendid library of ten 
thousand volumes and that we have access 
to the Cleveland Public Library. These 
facilities have been used extensively since 
our school was opened three years ago. 
But the study discussion idea was not in- 
troduced into our English classes until this 
fall. 

The school librarian and the head of the 
English department built up the following 
sets: 


Text: 
Master Skylark, Bennett, 20 copies. 
Collateral Reading: 
In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, Tappan, 5 
copies. 
Social and Industrial History of England, 
Ticknor, 5 copies. 
Shakespeare, the Boy, Rolfe, 7 copies. 
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The Facts about Shakespeare, Neilson and 
Thorndike, 5 copies. 

Plays for School Children, Liitkenhaus, 1 
copy. 

Bankside Costume Book, Stone, 1 copy. 


II 
Text: 
Jungle Book, Kipling, 20 copies. 
Collateral Reading: 
Jungle Beasts and Men, Mukerji, 4 copies. 
Hari, the Jungle Lad, Mukerji, 4 copies. 
Mind and Manners of Wild Animals, Horna- 
day, 5 copies. 
Just So Stories, Kipling, 5 copies. 
Jataka, Tales Out of Old India, Aspinwall, 
4 copies. 


IIt 
Text: 
Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare, 20 copies. 
Collateral Reading: 
Swords on the Sea, Hewes, 20 copies. 
In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, Tappan, 10 
copies. 
The Facts about Shakepeare, Neilson and 
Thorndike, 5 copies. 


IV 
Text: 
Black Arrow, Stevenson, 20 copies. 
Collateral Reading: 
New Arabian Nights, Stevenson, 8 copies. 
David Balfour, Stevenson, 8 copies. 
Kidnapped, Stevenson, 10 copies. 
Life of Stevenson, Overton, 5 copies. 


Vv 
Text: 
The Story of Siegfried, Baldwin, 20 copies. 
Collateral Reading: 
The Story of Sigurd and the Fall of the 
Nibelungs, Morris, 1 copy. 
The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, Morris, 3 
copies. 
In the Days of Giants, Brown, 10 copies. 
Founders of Music, Smith, 3 copies. 
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VI 
Text : 
Don Quixote, Retold by Judge Parry, 20 
copies. 


Committee Reports: 
Roland, Baldwin, 4 copies. 
Charlemagne, Bullfinch, 4 copies. 
Stories from Old French Romance, Wilmot- 
Burton, 4 copies. 
When Knights Were Bold, Tappan, 4 copies. 


VII 


Text: 
Paul of France, Stratton, 20 copies. 
Committee Reports: 
The Crusades, Cox, 5 copies. 
The Story of the Crusades, Buxton, 5 copies. 
Little Stories of France, Dutton, 5 copies. 


VIII 


Text: 
Otto of the Silver Hand, Pyle, 20 copies. 
Committee Reports: 
When Knights Were Bold, Tappan, 5 copies. 
Life on a Medieval Barony, Davis, 5 copies. 
American Beginnings in Europe, Gordy, 5 
copies. 
Our Ancestors in Europe, Hull, 3 copies. 
Dawn of American History in Europe, Nida, 
4 copies. 
Page, Squire and Knight, Lansing, 1 copy. 


It will be noted that our basic texts are 
supplied in quantities of twenty, so that 
the whole class cannot be working with the 
same problem at the same time. At the 
outset this makes it impossible for the 
group to fall into a set program of lock- 
step reading and discussion. Each student 
cannot read to a fixed chapter or page, and 
all discussion is of necessity withheld until 
one-half of the class has had an oppor- 
tunity to read the basic text. 

Half of the class, at the outset, is com- 
pelled to find allied interests connected 
with the basic text. These interests are 
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found in the supplementary books avail- 
able in the room. The teacher does not 
merely recommend an author whom she 
has found useful to apply to the basic text. 
She now has a much better approach. She 
has the books in her room and then gives 
them to the students with a prefaced moti- 
vation and the students have the oppor- 
tunity of selecting one or more topics in a 
diversified reading program. Moreover, 
the books may be taken home and retained 
until the biographies, the setting, or allied 
stories have been read. 

Thus half of the class first reads the 
basic story and half works upon supple- 
mentary material. This plan is pursued 
until the novel is read by the first division. 
The books are then changed and new topic 
committees are formed in the group which 
kas completed the basic text, while the 
second division begins its perusal of the 
story. 

On the second day after the exchange 
has been made, the discussion of the novel 
may begin. At the same time committee 
or individual reports may be woven into 
the recitation. Thus the work continues 
until most of the books have been read. 

It is interesting to note the different 
ways in which the sets are introduced. 
Some teachers simply pass the books to the 
students and direct them to read. Others 
read from the basic text until an initial 
interest has been aroused. The oral read- 
ing is then stopped and the students are 
left to complete the story. Sometimes 
topics are enumerated on the blackboard, 
and students or committees select these 
topies for investigation, and then it is dis- 
covered that books in the room contain the 
very information desired. The pupils fre- 
quently search for material not found in 
the volumes placed in the classroom and 
add library volumes to the sets in use. 

Some teachers play victrola records dur- 
ing the initial lessons to heighten the inter- 
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est in moods or settings. Pictures from 
the art museum and the city school museum 
are also introduced by others. Slides have 
been purchased and a number are being 
made by the students themselves. With the 
use of this contact material, a heightened 
interest is reached. 

The author of the Paul of France set, 
Dr. Clarence Stratton, Director of Eng- 
lish for the Cleveland schools, was invited 
to be present when the students were intro- 
duced to his book. To say the class was 
thrilled is putting the situation very 
mildly indeed. When the author of a 
book, the very book in their hands, is right 
in the room with the children—vwell, this is 
almost beyond belief. And then when the 
author told how the book was begun, how 
it grew until it became a part of him, how 
Paul became a living boy in his imagina- 
tion, the desire to read the story and to 
know all about the new hero was irresisti- 
ble. One student approached the teacher 
on the following day with his finger in his 
book and vouchsafed this information, 
‘*Miss Simpson, I’m on page 175.”’ 

Now, no new avenue to learning is 
claimed in this plan. The benefits are 
merely those found in the facility with 
which materials are used in the classroom, 
and the mobile program of procedure care- 
fully studied and pursued by all teachers 
directing the study of the pupils. 

In fact many obstacles have already 
arisen. Some of our texts are not intrin- 
sically interesting to children. New texts 
are now planned to replace those not en- 
joyed by the students. We are also study- 
ing the withdrawal dates of our library 
books to see which stories are most often 
read. The best books thus found will be 
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added to our sets. Some students read 
more rapidly than others and must of 
necessity be given more difficult books 
which contain reading matter commensu. 
rate with their ability. Consequently we 
must find four or five volumes for each 
set which present a challenge to thes 
students. 

And again there are pupils who do not 
want to work at all. Those who lag behind 
must be inspired, or driven to reading as 
a specific task which must be accon- 
plished. 

A certain desirable unity also was found 
to be lacking when the study was first be. 
gun in each set. At first this was a matter 
of concern to the experienced teachers, who 
were accustomed to marching at a uniform 
pace through a classic. But this unity was 
easily maintained if the class discussion 
was delayed for at least four or five days. 
By that time most of the children had had 
an opportunity to read far enough into the 
text to discuss the classic intelligently. 

A project, a program lesson, a play, a 
pantomime or a newspaper, or some con- 
ventional device known by all experienced 
English teachers was found to add much 
zest to each set as it was being read by the 
students. 

Thus with books intrinsically interesting 
to children, with visual aids, with music, 
with supervised study, and with vitalizing 
projects, all existent and active in a mobile 
recitation, we feel that we have a device 
which has brought delightful work to our 
pupils, which has directed our new teachers 
into efficient methods of instruction, and 
which has brought not only a challenge but 
definite inspiration to our entire English 
staff. 
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VIGOROUS PROJECTS IN THE 
PLATOON LIBRARY 


“Q, for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 
eyther in-a-door or out; 

With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
or the Streete cries all about. 

Where I may Reade all at my ease, 
both of the Newe and Olde, 

For a jollie good Booke whereon to looke, 
is better to me than Golde.” 


Yes, we all agree with John Wilson that 
a jolly good book is far better than gold. 
Keeping this statement in mind, do we 
make the most of the real treasures about 
us? 

Here we are branching out into a com- 
paratively new field; we call it the Platoon 
School Library. It is not so new as one 
might think; for have we not always had 
a rich inheritance of books surrounding us? 
It is merely an old friend in disguise, a 
nice big cake with a luscious green filling, 
“made to tempt the boys and girls,’’ as 
Captain James Hook would say. 

Well, then, let us tempt them, coax them, 
entice them, wheedle them, anything, but 
let us lead them consciously or uncon- 
sciously into the farthest realms of Book- 
land. 

It pays to advertise—let us do it! Here 
are some ways and means of getting pupils 
to work to their capacity without knowing 
it, manifesting real joy all the while. After 
all, that is our aim in the library, is it not? 
We might call these projects self-expression 
or natural responses, but for lack of a bet- 
ter term I have called them ‘‘ Vigorous 
Projects.”” And why not? Hasn’t every 
pupil worked most zealously, and hasn’t it 
been most effective? If you are in doubt, 
note the result. 
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I. Anthologies. 

The problem in the sixth grade was the 
making of group or individual anthologies. 
This involved, first of all, the meaning of 
the word anthology, which led to a little 
dictionary work. After making the ac- 
quaintance with the new vocabulary friend, 
the next step was one of selection—choos- 
ing the kind or kinds to meet the indi- 
vidual likes, each following his own taste 
in the selection. Then the real work 
began. Each child became a hunter, and as 
a result the library shelves were ransacked 
from top to bottom to find materials for 
their collections. Intensive reading both 
at school and at home was evidenced. The 
project took form and the following titles 
eame forth: Water Poems Anthology, 
Lullaby Poems Anthology, Tree Poems 
Anthology, Nature Poems Anthology, 
Choice Poems Anthology, Travel Poems 
Anthology, Greek Heroes Anthology, 
Famous Knights and Squires Anthology, 
Famous Girls, Famous Women, Great 
Men, Favorite Stories, One Hundred 
Best Books, Music, and a hundred more. 
In every case the word anthology was 
printed on the outside of the book. It be- 
came a pet word, and how they loved it! 
Why so many chose poems I cannot tell, 
except that they are more easily found; 
but don’t we all love poems, and where is 
a better way to get them read? 

The books were made in the art depart- 
ment. The copy work was done anywhere 
at any time convenient. Each poem was 
illustrated by some apropos picture found 
in a magazine. Each picture was mounted 
on a colored mat harmonizing with the pre- 
dominating color in the picture. Thus they 
made use of their charts. 
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The Water Poems Anthology had a col- 
lection of beautiful poems: ‘‘ Annabel 
Lee,’’ ‘‘Break, Break, Break,’’ ‘‘Old Iron- 
sides,’’ ‘‘Helping Hand,’’ ‘‘The Musie of 
the River,’’ ‘‘The Fountain,’’ ete. The 
Lullaby Poems Anthology had a great 
many of Eugene Field’s famous lullabies: 
‘‘Little Blue Pigeon,’’ ‘‘My Bed Is a 
Boat,’’ ‘‘Rockaby Lady,’’ ‘‘Ho, For Slum- 
ber Land,’’ ‘‘Sleep, Baby, Sleep,’’ ‘‘ Holy 
Night,’”’ ete. The Famous Women Anthol- 
ogy had accounts of Joan of Arc, Queen 
Mary, Empress Josephine, Florence Night- 
ingale, Sacajawea, Mona Lisa, Clara Bar- 
ton, and others. They were all splendidly 
illustrated, and each anthology contained 
a complete bibliography. Some pupils 
made as many as five individual antholo- 
gies. The project culminated in a pro- 
gram given in the auditorium, wherein 
each child gave his favorite poem or story ; 
the anthologies were on display. 

II. The Piper. 

This was a community project wherein 
a fifth grade collected anything and every- 
thing pertaining to books and made a com- 
munity book of same. It contained pic- 
tures of book characters, quotations from 
books, book reviews, etc., as well as an indi- 
vidual quotation from each pupil. Some 
of the most interesting read: ‘‘The medi- 
cine for lonely people is a good book.’’ 
‘“A good book is the glory of . our life.’’ 
‘* A good book is a real companion.”’ 

III. Literary Map. 

A huge piece of cardboard was torn to 
represent not any particular shape. To 
this was added pictures suggestive of any 
country and the book it had given to us. 
For instance, the top of the map was 
marked north, and illustrated by the auro- 
ra borealis (a magazine advertisement). 
It was listed, ‘‘The North Country.’’ 
Printed near it were MacDonald’s At the 
Back of the North Wind, Eskimo Twvs, 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, ete. 
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To the east was England, illustrated by 
knights, archery, and trees. Printed neg 
it were Robin Hood, King Arthur, Pete 
Pan. In the center was Fairyland. To the 
south was Robinson Crusoe’s Isle, Bagdad, 
India; then there were Wonderland, Merry. 
land, Treasure Island. Belgium was repre. 
sented by a bluebird, and there were a host 
of other places equally as interesting. 

The pupils brought in any picture Sug. 
gestive of books and places, and told what 
it reminded them of, then printed the place: 
and book on map after pasting the pictures, 

IV. Jingles. 

A fourth grade made a collection of 
jingles of their favorite characters, It 
was heaps of fun. Here are some: 


Poor, poor Pinocchio, 

Had such sad affairs, oh! 

He made so many blunders, 

Lost his gold in the Field of Wonders, 
His blue-haired fairy died of grief 
From his bad ways, is my belief. 
Later he became a good boy, 

And to his father brought much joy. 


Peter Pan, Peter Pan, 

Didn’t want to be a man. 

He wanted to be a little boy, 

And have a lot of joy. 

He lived in the Never-Never-Land, 
And was captain of the Lost Boys band. 
He had Wendy for his wife, 

And had a good time all his life. 


V. Jabberwocky. 

If you don’t know all there is to know 
about Jabberwocky in Through the Look- 
ing Glass, by Lewis Carroll, just ask the 
class to illustrate him. We did here, and 
oh, such grotesque things we saw! It was 
like exploring the Lost World. Then we 
branched out and made the Tum Tum Tree, 
the Man-Eating Jub Jub Bird, the Bander- 
snatch, and then by putting two animals 
together, and making one just as Carroll 
makes a play on words, such animals as the 
Roarsneetus (a snake-lion), the Cawn (a 
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cow-swan), the Camsnakie (a camel-snake) 
eame to life. Before long the man who 
stood in uffish thought was illustrated. The 
vopral blade, Haigha, Haddock Eyes, and 
a dozen other lines of poetry took shape. 
It made a most interesting scrapbook and, 
well, everybody likes Jabberwocky. 

VI. Story Pictures. 

Reports are fine things but it is more 
fun to make a story picture when the book 
is finished. For instance, a picket fence 
with all the most interesting points written 
on each picket made a diagram never to 
be forgotten of Tom Sawyer. A bird cage 
with the outstanding events from The 
Bluebird did much to advertise that book. 
A marsh helped make an interesting dia- 
gram of the ‘‘Sandhill Stag,’’ and two love 
birds portrayed the story of ‘‘The Little 
Singing Bird,’’ with the most interesting 
parts neatly printed on their feathers. In 
these ways, the stories are directly printed 
on the children’s minds. 

These are only a few of the projects as 
ways and means of self-expression that 
have been worked out in the library. No 
project is required. It is suggested and 
only those who wish, enter in, the case most 
always being that all enter and work whole- 
heartedly. 


The library program is arranged for 
two library periods, two literature periods, 
and one free period a week. The library 
period consists of reading for enjoyment. 
The literature periods are for informa- 
tional reading, and reading for entertain- 
ment. The free period is one wherein proj- 
ects may be worked out, reference work for 
the home rooms done, or any type of work 
that is necessary may be done at this time. 

Besides these a Book Lovers’ Club has 
been formed, having enrolled the pupils 
who make most progress in scholarship and 
citizenship within a given time. These 
pupils may come to the library at any 
period of the day when exempt from other 
work, such as tests, ete. 

We are a happy band of travellers, and 
like the Little Lame Prince, we don our 
traveling cloak and are ready to go abroad, 
or wherever fancy chooses, to the farthest 
realms, all within our books. 


There is no frigate like a book, 
To take us far away, 

Nor any charger like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 


Creo Prmrce, Librarian 
Pingree School 
Ogden, Utah. 
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PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISORS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 

Enterprise, codperation, and the progres- 
sive spirit were all in evidence in the first 
conference of principals and supervisors of 
elementary schools in Massachusetts. The 
conference was held at Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College in Amherst, March 26, 27, 
and 28, under the auspices of the State De- 
partment of Education. Both the director 
of the division of elementary, secondary, 
and normal schools, Mr. Frank W. Wright, 
and the state supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation, Mr. Burr F. Jones, were present and 
took part in the proceedings. Much of the 
credit for the success of the meeting is due 
to officers of the Massachusetts Elementary 
Principals’ Association, led by the presi- 
dent, Miss Julia Sheehan, of Wellesley. 

Aside from the principals and supervi- 
sors who took part, the following speakers 
appeared: President Thatcher of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Principal 
Smith of the State Normal School at North 
Adams, Herbert C. Parsons, Deputy State 
Commissioner of Correction, Dr. M. Louise 
Diez, Director of Child Hygiene in the 
State Department of Health, Carl R. Schra- 
der, State Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Professor Hartshorne of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Professor Mahoney 
of Boston University, and Professor Knowl- 
ton of Yale. Character education, technique 
of judging teaching, visual aids to educa- 
tion, and safeguarding of the health of 
school children were among the topics em- 
phasized. 

Two supervisors of city schools—Miss 
Pottenger of Springfield and Miss Bragg 
of Newton—were named in the program, 
together with nearly twenty principals, in- 
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cluding persons so well known as Miss 
McSkimmon of Brookline and Miss Carri- 
gan of Boston. Excellent arrangements for 
local entertainment were made and the at- 
tendance was large—over three hundred. 
Taken in connection with the professional 
courses at Boston University which this 
organization is sponsoring, and other like 
activities, this Massachusetts conference is 
highly significant. Miss Sheehan and her 
associates are to be congratulated upon the 
opportunities for advancement they have 
been able to secure for the supervisors and 
principals of Massachusetts. 


AN ENGLISH CONFERENCE 
AT PITTSBURGH 

The fourth annual conference on educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh, held 
on April 19, was devoted to English, with 
special emphasis on aims and objectives. 
The auditorium of the Frick Training 
School, seating 500, was filled when the 
morning session opened and the interest in 
the program was well sustained throughout 
the day. 

In the forenoon the elementary school 
had the floor. Professor Hosice of Columbia 
presented a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement of the teaching of English; 
Miss Ethel L. Fennell of Pittsburgh ex- 
plained what English should be taught in 
intermediate and upper grades and why; 
Miss Clara Williams of the Frick Train- 
ing School presented a marionette theatre 
conducted by a group of pupils as a demon- 
stration of a newer type of activity; and 
Professor Leonard of Wisconsin summed 
up the morning’s experience. 

In the afternoon Miss Ellen M. Geyer of 
Pittsburgh set up objectives for junior high 
school grades. Professor Leonard did the 
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same for the senior high school grades. Pro- 
fessor Hunt of Pittsburgh discussed the 
functions of freshman college English, and 
Professor Hosic conducted a closing discus- 
sion in the course of which he gathered to- 
gether the threads of the day’s work. 

This conference was exceedingly well 
planned. Concentration upon a single sub- 
ject resulted in more focus of ideas than 
educational programs usually afford. Pro- 
vision for round table summary was un- 
doubtedly wise. The introduction of a 
demonstration gave relief and illustrated 
some of the contentions of the speakers. 
The numbers were, of course, too great for 
actual conference. Dean Alderman of 
Pittsburgh is the moving spirit in planning 
the annual conferences at his university and 
may well be proud of the advance he has 
been able to make in the three years during 
which he has had charge. 


THE PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS 


The annual convention of teachers and 
supervisors of handwriting was held this 
year at Buffalo, April 24-26. The program 
was arranged by the executive committee, 
of which Miss Luella Chapman, teacher in 
the Buffalo State Teachers College, was 
chairman, and admirably carried out by the 
president of the society, Miss A. Lucilla 
McCalmont, supervisor in Utica. 

The topics on the program covered a 
wide range, so that it is not easy to dis- 
cover the central trends. Classroom teach- 
ing, training of teachers, supervision of 
teaching, research—all received attention. 

As a matter of fact the group includes 
persons with considerable diversity of in- 
terests. Teaching mature persons how to 
write for a particular occupation is some- 
what far removed from helping primary 
children make a beginning in expressing 
themselves at the blackboard or on paper. 

The Buffalo school authorities selected a 
group of schools of varied character in 
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which visitors were permitted to see how 
handwriting is taught under the general 
supervision of Miss Clara R. Emens. In 
the Statler Hotel, which was used as head- 
quarters, there was an extensive exhibit. 
This was in part commercial and in part 
educational. Among the numerous speci- 
mens of writing 4 la Palmer or Schoener 
and Bloeser appeared a few examples of 
lettering but none of manuscript writing 
by little children. 

The proceedings of the association may 
be obtained from Mr. L. B. Furry, Secre- 
tary, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN UNION 

The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union was 
held in Rochester, New York, April 29 to 
May 3, 1929. Elaborate preparations had 
been made by the local committees. One 
of the outstanding features was an exten- 
sive exhibit of the results of expressional 
activities by children in the kindergarten, 
first, second, and third grades in the 
Rochester schools. This was tastefully ar- 
ranged in the girls’ gymnasium of the Mon- 
roe Junior High School and reflected strik- 
ingly the progress that is being made in 
Rochester in the development of arts and 
crafts projects in the primary school. 

Another important feature of the con- 
vention was a visiting day in which all of 
the elementary schools of Rochester partici- 
pated. Transportation was provided for 
visiting delegates, programs were arranged 
in the schools, followed by conferences pre- 
sided over in most cases by the principal. 
Music was supplied for the various pro- 
grams by groups from the public schools, 
and provision was made for a series of 
sightseeing tours about Rochester and as 
far as Niagara Falls. 

The first day of the convention was de- 
voted to business, several standing com- 
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mittees reporting in the forenoon and the 
committee in charge of Childhood Educa- 
tion, the magazine of the society, having 
charge in the afternoon. The outside speak- 
ers on this program were Professor Ruth 
Streitz, of the University of Cincinnati, 
and Professor James F. Hosie of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. At the 
general sessions of the association that fol- 
lowed, there appeared, besides members of 
the Union itself, Dean William F. Russell 
and Professor Goodwin B. Watson of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. 
Rollo G. Reynolds, Principal of the Horace 
Mann School, New York, Superintendent 
Carleton Washburne of Winnetka, Illinois, 
Miss Marjorie Hardy of the School of Edu- 
eation, University of Chicago, and Miss 
Margaret Mathias of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A new quarterly in the field of academic 
scholarship will be of interest to many edu- 
cators. This is entitled American Literature 
—A Journal of Literary History, Criti- 
cism, and Bibliography, and is issued by 
the Duke University Press at Durham, 
North Carolina. Number 1 of Volume I, 
that for March, contains among other arti- 
eles discussions of Bryant, Emerson, Sid- 
ney Lanier, and Paul Hamilton Hayne. A 
large portion of space is devoted to reviews 
by well-known critics. In this number, for 
example, Henry S. Canby analyzes at some 
length a volume called The Reinterpreta- 
tion of American Literature, edited by 
Norman Foerster for the American Litera- 
ture Group of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America—the organization which 
supports this new periodical. The volume 
edited by Mr. Foerster is by several hands 
and is an attempt to outline a program for 
a complete reéxamination and re-appraisal 
of American authors. An important issue 
raised by Mr. Canby is whether books are 
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to be judged by their content or by their 
style. He thinks the content approach 
would make of literary criticism merely an 
attempt to deal with literature from the 
point of view of social science. ‘‘Back- 
ground,’’ Mr. Canby thinks, is essential but 
by no means sufficient. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 

The spring meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association for Educational Methods was 
held on Saturday, May 11, at the Hotel 
Westminster, Boston. The morning pro- 
gram included a meeting of the Curricu- 
lum Committee, under the direction of 
Superintendent Walter S. Young, of Wor- 
cester, an address on ‘‘ Everyday Work in 
Character Education,’’ by Miss Gertrude 
E. Bigelow, and one on ‘‘ Factors in Char- 
acter Development,’’ by Miss Lillian M. 
Towne, both of the Boston public schools. 
A short business meeting followed, presided 
over by Miss Delia G. O’Connor, president 
of the association. A reception and lunch- 
eon gave opportunity for members and 
guests to become better acquainted. 

The afternoon program included a speech 
of welcome by Miss O’Connor, an address 
on ‘‘The Relations Between the Training of 
the Emotions and the Training for Citizen- 
ship,’?” by Dr. William F. Linehan of 
Teachers College of the City of Boston, and 
one on ‘‘The Role of Transfer of Training 
in Character Education,’’ by Dr. Vernon S$. 
Jones of Clark University and Columbia 
University. The discussion that followed 
was led by Superintendent John J. Scully 
of Brockton and Superintendent James J. 
Quinn of Winchester, Massachusetts. 

This organization states its aim thus: 
‘‘To increase the efficiency of teachers in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts by 
seeking for, studying, and using each day 
such methods as the best present-day de- 
velopment of the child seems to demand.” 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
AT ATLANTA 


The newly created Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association will hold 
its first summer meeting in Atlanta, July 1 
and 2. Two half-day sessions are planned. 
At the first, the more general problems of 
supervisors will be discussed by outstand- 
ing representatives from city, county, and 
state departments of education; at the sec- 
ond, problems peculiar to supervision of 
particular subjects of instruction will come 
under consideration. Both sessions prom- 
ise to be very valuable and suggestive. The 
program in full is as follows: 


First Session—Monday, July 1, 2:00 P. M. 
Topic: Outstanding Problems of Supervisors 
Greetings 
Mary A. S. Muaan, President of the Depart- 
ment 
Purposes and Aims of the Department 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York 
Problems of Supervisors 
1. As Seen by the Principal 
Mary McSxrmmon, Principal of the 
Pierce School, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts 


2. As Seen by the Director of Research 
Harotp H. Brixuer, Director of Re- 
search, Public Schools, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia 
3. As Seen by the Organizer of School and 
Community Relations 
Danyuv BEtsEr, Director of School and 
Community Organization, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama 
4. As Seen by the Supervisor of Rural 
Schools 
Haris §. Parrott, State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 
Seconp Session—Tuesday, July 2, 2:00 P.M. 
Topic: Problems of the Supervisors of the 
Special Subjects 
Introductory Address 
James F. Hosic, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 
The Supervisor of Art Education 
Minnis S. Martin, Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, Raleigh, North Carolina 


The Supervisor of Handwriting 
Luetta CHapman, Director of Handwriting, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


The Supervisor of Music 
W. P. Twappett, Supervisor of Music, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina 











VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Principles and Practices of Vocational 
Guidance, Mr. Cohen’s new book, admir- 
ably fulfills the promise implicit in its 
title. It presents facts showing the need 
for vocational guidance, and shows by de- 
scriptions of actual practices how to carry 
it on. As a crystallization of the experi- 
ence of one who has served as principal of 
a continuation school, as an officer in the 
vocational rehabilitation of veterans, and 
as an instructor of persons who are learn- 
ing to do guidance, it is essentially concrete 
and practical. It contains an abundance 
of record blanks and forms for the use of 
one who wishes to start a guidance service. 
The extensive and classified bibliography 
will also be of service to such persons. 

One feature that deserves special com- 
ment is the collection of cases (Chapter X) 
illustrative of persons in various situations 
who need guidance. Another praiseworthy 
feature is the insistence that vocational 
guidance is not needed exclusively by chil- 
dren, but by adults as well. The author 
recommends that each community install a 
guidance service for adults, publicly sup- 
ported. He presents wholesome and power- 
ful arguments to the effect that vocational 
guidance is a public responsibility and 
that a community is doing only half its 
duty if it confines its guidance service to 
children who are in school. 

There are a few points on which voca- 
tional guidance specialists may take issue 
with the author. His conception of ‘‘apti- 
tude’’ does not agree with that commonly 
held. Mr. Cohen defines it as a combina- 
tion of ‘‘Interest plus Ability plus Perse- 
verance.’’ Most persons leave off the 
perseverance, at least, holding that a per- 
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son might have great aptitude for a certain 
occupation and still fail to utilize it. 

Objection will also be raised against the 
attempt to cite specific traits as character. 
istic of the British, others of the French, 
German, ete. However much we may talk 
about such national characteristics in 
everyday speech we surely have no scien- 
tific basis for listing them in a serious book 
on vocational guidance. 

Many persons will also disagree with the 
conception of placement as a ‘‘result of 
vocational guidance.’’ A strict interpreta- 
tion of the definition officially adopted by 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion requires that we regard placement not 
as a result or an appendage, but as an 
integral part of the process of vocational 
guidance. 

The list of ‘‘Trade Tests’’ (p. 240) is 
surely misplaced, for none of the tests 
there named can be classified as a trade 
test. 

As a description of methods by which 
vocational guidance is carried on, the book 
will serve as an authentic guide. It should 
serve to interest more people in vocational 
guidance and should help those who are 
beginning the work to direct their efforts 
along practical lines. 

Harry D. Kitson. 


GROUP THINKING IN THE SCHOOL 


That the times are changing and in all 
probability will continue to do so at an 
increasing rate, is a present-day watch- 
word in education both in America and 
abroad. In response to this realization nu- 
merous changes are taking place in both 
the public schools and the private schools. 
Curriculum materials and methods which 
By I. David Cohen. Century Co., 1929. 
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cannot be justified from the standpoint of 
helping persons, large and small, to live a 
fuller, richer life, are being discarded and 
new materials and methods are being de- 
veloped. Trained workers in research de- 
partments are codperating with trained 
workers in the field to study the attitudes, 
the habits, and the techniques necessary 
to the attainments of this fuller, richer 
life. 

Many schools are seriously trying to 
understand and make use of new findings 
in science and contribute to the problem 
of reinterpreting the place of education in 
present-day life. One of these schools is 
the Williams Institute, established in 
Berkeley, California, in 1917. This is a 
coeducational demonstration school cover- 
ing twelve school years and was founded 
by Miss Williams. ‘‘The Institute func- 
tions through four closely correlated de- 
partments: (1) a school for children; (2) a 
council hall for parents; (3) a demonstra- 
tion laboratory for teachers; (4) a meeting 
place for all who would build toward the 
Great Community.’’ In a recent volume ? 
Miss Williams gives a statement of the 
point of view from which the school is 
directed and descriptions of the school— 
its students, teachers, and parents—at 
work. 

One of the underlying ideas that is 
stressed repeatedly in the book is the need 
for developing group consciousness and 
the importance of ‘‘teaching the child the 
art of group thinking’’ in contrast with 
the ideas of competition and of individual- 
ism. The book is uneven in writing, dis- 
organized, sentimental, wordy, and often 
states points of view as if they were ac- 
cepted truths. However, there are sections 
that give a fresh and helpful point of view. 
Two of these sections are those on ‘‘ What 
Pedagogy Has to Learn from the Mothers’’ 


1928, 


and ‘‘Psychological Test for Educational 
Institutions.’’ The directions say, ‘‘This 
is a test to see how intelligently you (the 
college taking it) can meet the change in 
thought demanded by modern science.’’ 
The section addressed ‘‘Dear Parent’’ 
gives some observations on the making of 
reports. Selections from these pages 
might well be enclosed with every ‘‘report 
eard’’ in the land! 
Resecca J. Corrin. 


SUPERVISION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Teachers and supervisors have much in 
common. No doubt the first requirement 
for successful supervision is adequate 
knowledge of the purposes and methods 
that should be recognized in the field to 
which a given supervisor is assigned. From 
this point of view The Supervision of Sec- 
ondary Subjects, by various hands, edited 
by Professor Uhl, is correctly named? A 
book on the technique of supervision in the 
high school it certainly is not. Of course 
the several writers vary in respect to the 
amount of attention paid to supervision 
as such, but none of the chapters, except 
those of the editor, can be said to be 
devoted wholly or even mainly to super- 
vision. 

As a stimulus to high school teachers, in- 
eluding heads of departments, and also 
high school principals, to bring their theo- 
ries of teaching the subjects treated up to 
date, this volume will justify itself. As 
compared with two somewhat similar vol- 
umes edited by the late Charles Hughes 
Johnston several years ago, the treatment 
in this is less elaborate. It does, on the 
cther hand, reflect to a degree the changes 
in point of view that have occurred in 
recent years, it reports a large amount of 
scientific investigation, and it brings the 
bibliographies up to date. 


* Adding a New Dimension to Education. By Cora L. Williams. California Press, San Francisco, 


*The Supervision of Secondary Subjects. By Willis L. Uhl and others. Appleton and Co., 1929. 
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As compared with the actual distribu- 
tion of time in the high school curriculum, 
what appears to the reviewer as commend- 
able emphasis is given to such subjects as 
art, industrial arts, home economics, and 
music. Equally gratifying is the recogni- 
tion given to the health program and to 
the necessity of adequate library service. 
If the relations and connections of so-called 
extra-curricular activities had been shown, 
it would have been equally commendable. 
Some of the special writers, however, have 
dealt with such activities as part of the 
program for a given subject. The general 
editor devotes only one short paragraph to 
the matter. 

The decision to include a chapter on 
commercial education must have been arbi- 
trary. If commerce, why not agriculture? 
Industrial arts education is treated as both 
general and vocational. If farming lingers 
behind industry and trade, it is in part at 
least because it is so largely ignored in our 
discussions of school problems and in our 
courses of study. 

The emphasis on curriculum in this book 
will help to restore the balance. There has 
been a tendency of late to separate the lay- 
ing out of the program of activities from 
the direction of it. Both are functions of 
supervision. Only those who have mas- 
tered a subject, both academically and pro- 
fessionally, are really capable of taking the 
lead in making a course of study in it. 
‘‘Curriculum-making’’ should not be 
turned over to separate bureaus, while 
supervisors are assigned merely the duty 
of looking after ‘‘method.’’ Curriculum 
and method are really two aspects of the 
same thing. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS 


School superintendents will find Profes- 
sor Reeder’s Business Administration of a 


“The Business Administration of a School System. By Ward G. Reeder. 
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School System * useful as a concise survey 
of problems and practices in such matters 
as erecting and maintaining buildings, 
making budgets, raising and spending 
funds, and keeping financial records. Prin- 
cipals will do well to read the book also, 
They can learn by doing so more expedi- 
tiously than otherwise just what the re- 
sponsibilities of business management of a 
school system are and how they can co 
operate in the discharge of them. The 
proper use of a school building depends 
not only upon the working out of policies 
for the school system as a whole but also 
upon the good sense and enterprise of the 
individual principal in putting them into 
effect. 

The author has accomplished all that he 
could hope to do in a book of 450 pages. 
There are numerous concrete illustrations 
and the lists of references will enable col- 
lege classes to supplement them. It is un- 
fortunate that so much dependence must 
be placed upon references to periodicals. 
Such references are always difficult of ac- 
cess for students. 


METHOD IN GEOGRAPHY 


Since there is a new generation of school 
teachers every few years, there is always 
an audience to which one may address in 
his own way the current educational no- 
tions. This is what Professor Crawford 
and Miss McDonald have done for geog- 
raphy.5 Avoiding controversial questions 
altogether and making no reference to in- 
vestigations in the field, they tell their 
story straightforwardly in a plain and 
simple way. Few will take violent excep- 
tion to anything they say. 

Their book is obviously intended for stu- 
dents in training schools, who may be 
expected to do some collateral reading and 
to join in class discussion intended at once 
Ginn and Co., 1929. 


® Modern Methods in Teaching Geography. By Claude C. Crawford and Lois P. McDonald. Hough- 


ton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
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to give the text fuller meaning and to fix 
its principles in mind. For this purpose 
the normal school teacher will find the text 
satisfactory. The treatment is compre- 
hensive and orderly and the usual headings 
and sub-headings to serve as guideposts to 
the student are abundant, There are exer- 
cises and even true-false tests. 

In service the teacher who has studied 
such a volume as this will be supplied with 
an official course of study and an author- 
ized text for her pupils. Just how the 
ideas set forth in this book can be carried 
out in an actual situation is not made clear 
and the beginning teacher will often fail 
to anticipate this difficulty. The two chap- 
ters that may be said to deal with this 
problem are those on ‘‘Lesson Plans’’ and 
“Methods of Studying Geography.’’ They 
are hardly adequate to the purpose unless 
properly elaborated in class work. 

To those already familiar with ‘‘modern 
methods’’ in teaching geography, this book 
has little to offer. As a means of running 
rapidly over one’s own practice, it may 
prove suggestive to some. The refer- 
ences are of value, though only the best 
libraries contain the several periodicals 
mentioned. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN ENGLISH 

To the monographs devoted to investiga- 
tions in reading and arithmetic by Gray 
and by Judd and Buswell respectively, 
Professor Lyman has added a monograph 
on grammar, language, and composition.® 
Two hundred and sixty-four citations are 
included. These are first treated in exposi- 
tory fashion in a series of chapters headed 
*“‘Curriculum,’’ ‘‘Correct Usage,’’ ‘‘ Writ- 
ten Composition, ’’ and ‘‘ Methods of Teach- 
ing.’? The attempt is to summarize, not 
to evaluate. Nevertheless each chapter con- 
cludes with a series of pointed comments 
in which the author speaks freely as to 
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what has been and what remains to do. 
For convenience the titles of the several 
investigations have been gathered into an 
alphabetical list, with library annotations. 
A good analytical table of contents at the 
beginning and an index at the close make 
the material of the monograph as accessi- 
ble as anyone can wish. 

The number of investigations reported is 
impressive. Most of the studies are com- 
paratively recent. The ‘‘scientific study 
of education’’ is obviously gaining great 
momentum in this field as well as in others. 
A survey of what has been done will enable 
students to choose more wisely than they 
otherwise could the problems they will try 
to solve. Since oral composition has so far 
been almost overlooked, it would seem to 
offer possibilities. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 


The growing interest in mental hygiene 
is reflected in an article by Dr. C. E. Ben- 
son in the School Executives Magazine for 
May, called ‘‘A Neglected Factor in Man- 
Making.’’ The writer points out that the 
close relationship between the mental and 
the physical has never been clearly recog- 
nized until now, and that the education of 
the emotions has been largely neglected. 
They represent, however, the most funda- 
mental elements in human life. Hence 
emotional adjustments should be definitely 
planned for in the scheme of education. 
The common difficulty is a conflict between 
ideas and emotions. Fear, for example, is 
a real thing in the life of the individual 
and has its proper function. If stimulated 
in the wrong direction, however, it becomes 
a distinct handicap. The schools must 
work for proper training of the emotions 
and proper relationships between the phys- 
ical, spiritual, and emotional. 


*Grammar, Language, and Composition. By R. L. Lyman. University of Chicago Press, 1929. 








BEGINNINGS OF ARITHMETIC 


An example of the newer informal 
methods in the teaching of number is con- 
tributed to Childhood Education for May 
by Miss Ada R. Polkinghorne. The par- 
ticular project reported is that of the build- 
ing of a library in a second grade class- 
room. The children were obliged to face 
such questions as the dimensions of the 
building, floor plan, how high the walls 
were to be, the arrangement of shelves, and 
the provision of a box for a card index. 
The teacher made provision for drill by 
means of number cards and reports that 
practice was given on measurement, ac- 
counting, specific combinations, and space 
perception. The writer believes that there 
must be real experience as a basis for the 
facts of number. 


EVALUATING METHODS OF TEACHING 


What is described as a new technique for 
educational experiments in the field of 
teaching method is reported in the Journal 
of Educational Research for April by Mr. 
Ernest O. Melby and Agnes Lien. The 
particular experiment described was insti- 
tuted in order to determine the relative 
effectiveness of the drill and the project 
methods in the learning of specific facts in 
geography. Four groups of seventh grade 
children were selected, one as the experi- 
mental group and three to constitute the 
control groups. All were measured as to 
ability. The types of teaching used were 
determined by selections taken from 
Brueckner’s ‘‘Scales for Rating Teaching 
Skill.”” In attempting to master certain 
facts in the geography of Great Britain by 
means of review, the drill groups are said 
to have made the best showing. The au- 
thors point out, however, that there is no 
way of knowing what other outcomes of 
the teaching were reached besides the spe- 
cific facts tested. The claim is made that 
the Rockwell technique, as it is called, is 
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sufficiently flexible to make it applicable to 
experimentation in this field. 





THE EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION 


One of the programs of the Educational | 
Research Association at the Cleveland 
meeting was devoted to papers on ‘‘The 
Appraisal of Supervision.’’ These have 
been printed in full in Educational Admin. 
istration and Supervision for April. Dr. 
S. A. Courtis, in a philosophical analysis 
of the problems involved, stated that there 
are five types of activities in supervision, 
differently assigned in different school sys- 
tems. These are based upon two different 
philosophies of supervision, namely, the 
philosophy of efficiency and the philosophy 
of growth. Any attempt at evaluation 
must take these conditions into account. 
Measurement can include not only the 
amount of supervision given but also the 
changes produced in both teachers and 
pupils. 

Miss Bessie Lee Gambrill of Yale Uni- 
versity reported the results of a study of 
six educational journals as to the propor- 
tion of space devoted to research in super- 
vision, together with parallel studies in re- 
cent textbooks. Superintendent Keyworth 
of Hamtramck, Michigan, proposed a plan 
for appraisal of what he calls ‘‘ functional 
supervision.’’ This is essentially the ap- 
plication to the schools of his city of the 
fundamental categories set up by Courtis. 

The final article in the series, by Assist- 
ant Superintendent R. L. Lindquist of Oak- 
land, California, presented data collected 
in order to discover to what extent the 
work of supervisors in his city is under- 
stood by teachers and also what suggestions 
teachers could offer as to the improvement 
of supervisory technique. 


THE COURSE IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


An example of course-of-study-making 
in a modern city is presented by Mr. Ellis 
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C. Persing of Western Reserve University 
in The Elementary School Journal for 
April. After describing the committee set 
up by the superintendent of schools, the 
writer traces the steps that were taken to 
arrive at the outline of a course, which is 
included in the article. Stress, it appears, 
was laid on the interests of children, and 
such scientific studies as are available were 
used. Then a program of activities was 
laid out and materials selected which were 
tried in the schools. The outline as pre- 
sented contains a list of visual materials 
to be supplied to the schools. As an indica- 
tion of the value of the course, figures are 
quoted to show increased attendance at the 
Educational Museum in Cleveland. The 
author concludes by pointing out that such 
a course of study requires special training 
of teachers and states that provision has 
been made for this in the School of Educa- 
tion at Western Reserve University. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL NURSE 


' Miss Katherine Volk is probably right in 
thinking that most people are not well 
acquainted with the work of the school 
nurse. In an article in American Child- 
hood for May, called ‘‘Introducing the 
School Nurse,’’ she points out that this 
officer is responsible to the Department of 
Public Health in a city but carries on her 
work in the schools. Children who have 
been absent from school must be readmitted 
by her. Abses.‘ees are looked up in their 
homes and parents are advised with regard 
to defects of vision, throat, hearing, or 
other matters that need the attention of a 
physician. First aid is included in the 
day’s work, together with the weighing 
and measuring of school children, and close 
observation to detect striking deviations 
from the normal. The codperation of 
teachers is invited and, Miss Volk reports, 
is cordially given. Not the least of the 
functions of the school nurse is to assist in 


keeping track of the constantly shifting 
population in the modern community. 


A MOTHER AND THE ‘‘MOVIES’’ 


In Child Welfare, the official organ of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, local associations of parents and 
teachers will find material for a program 
in an article by Mrs. Ruth M. Walker, 
president of the Parents’ Association, 
Stevens School of Practice, in Philadel- 
phia. After making a study of the ‘‘mov- 
ies,’’? with special reference to their effect 
upon children, she reaches the conclusion 
that the great problem is that of selection. 
Some motion pictures are good. Children, 
however, do not need thrills and they 
should not be permitted to visit the the- 
aters too frequently. Parents should see 
for themselves the pictures their children 
see. Managers should know that parents 
intend to judge the quality of the enter- 
tainment. Praise should be given when 
praise is due. Since children’s standards 
are being established by their daily experi- 
ences, every effort on the part of producers 
to offer sound and healthful educational 
films should be encouraged. 
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